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Addressograph Coe, 
901 W. Van Buren Ste, 
Chicago, 


Gentlemen: 


Our orders for your equipment over a 
period of fifteen years should tell you how much 
we think of the Addressographe 

We find it indispensable in our Bond, 
Transit and Mailing Departments. Our equipment has 
paid for itself many times over. 


Yours very truly, 


CEE-kS Vice President. . 


“Indispensable for Over 15 Years 


—our Addressograph has paid for itself many times 
over !’’— Illinois Merchants Trust, Chicago. Letters 
like the above from banks everywhere—large or 
small—tell better than anything we can say—the 


important part taken by Addressograph in present 
day banking! 


“Increased Deposits $110,900 in 2 Years 


—with Addressograph-ed Direct Mail! Countless 
new uses and savings in routine work make our 
machine more valuable to us each day. We consider 
Addressograph a fine investment for any bank— 
regardless of size!’*—Lytton (Iowa) Savings Bank. 


FREE Trial Quickly Proves 


—HOW it will increase your deposits and reduce 
your bank routine costs. Just check and mail FREE 
trial coupon NOW! There’s no cost—no obligation! 


20 Different 
Models 
Used Machines 
Bought and 


Factories: Chicago — Brooklyn — London > 
Indianapolis Omaha Seattle > 
Kansas City Oshkosh Spokane ay 
Los Angeles Peoria St. Louis & 
Memphis Philadelphia St. Paul 
Milwaukee Pittsburgh &. F CS 
Minneapolis Portland Tol ed & 
Newark Salt Lake City oledo 
New Orleans San Antonio Tulsa & 
New York San Francisco Wahpeton, N. D. ° > 
land Scranton Washington of O > 
Vancouver — Montreal — Hamilton — London — Ottawa em NBN SR 
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Like Sterling on Silver 


DECADE ago the word automobile conjured up a 
A mental picture of an open motor car. Today most 
people think of an automobile in terms of a sedan or a 
coupe. 


Because of its great beauty, its comfort and its ser- 
viceability in all seasons and in all weathers, the closed 
car is increasing in demand each year. 


During the past year the buying public has selected 
350,000 closed cars with bodies by Fisher. And in the 
past six years over 1,500,000 motor cars have been 


equipped with Fisher closed bodies. 


The emblem—Body by Fisher—has come to have 
a meaning like that of the sterling stamp on silver. It 
is a guarantee of perfection in closed bodies of motor 
cars sponsored by General Motors and by many other 
makers of trustworthy automobiles. 


cA booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the Depart- 
ment of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears . Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels . Klaxon Horns . Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Electric Plants + Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 


+ United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories . 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
- General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers - 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


RECENT weekly bulletin of the 
Illinois Bankers Association pro- 
pounds an interesting question. To per- 
mit the institution to carry a smaller 
amount of cash with safety and lessen the 
risk of loss by robbery, a member bank is 
considering the advisability of carrying 
most of its cash with its correspondent or 
the Federal Reserve Bank and a a 
notice in the window or lobby substantially 
as follows: ‘“‘For precaution and in order 
to protect ourselves so far as possible 
against loss by daylight hold-up or bank 
robbery, this bank will hereafter carry only 
a very small amount of cash or bonds in 
our own vault or safe. Therefore, our 
customers who might wish to withdraw 
more than a very nominal amount of 
actual cash, bonds or currency, will please 
ive us a few days’ advance notice so that 
it can be ordered out by express or regis- 
tered insured mail, from the St. Louis 
Federal Reserve Bank.” 

“Then,’’says the bulletin, ‘“‘the question 
arises as to whether it would be politic to 
display such a sign because it would adver- 
tise the fact that the bank is not in a posi- 
tion to meet all demands for cash promptly 
and perhaps would furnish opportunity to 
someone with evil intent to cause trouble 
because the bank was not prepared to pay 
him cash on his demand.” 

Secretary M. A. Graettinger, 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, asks an expression 
of opinion concerning the wisdom of such 

rocedure and would like to hear particu- 
arly from other banks that have considered 
a similar plan. 


ROM a Canadian banker comes 
another unusual query: “I am in- 
terested in bank note circulation from the 
standpoint of health and sanitation. In 
my experience as a teller in country 
branches, I find that a large proportion of 
unsanitary bills (not un-issuable) are taken 
in and passed out again in the day’s work, 
or perhaps received one day and paid out 
the next. The highest percentage of notes 
in this condition are of the $1 and $2 
denominations. If any banks in your 
country are sterilizing their notes daily after 
closing, I should like to learn their method 
and the cost of the process.” 
Information on this subject addressed to 
The Editor will be forwarded promptly. 


E RECOMMEND to all members of 

the American Institute of Banking a 
careful reading of the article of W. R. 
Morehouse entitled “And So _ They’ll 
Believe in Service’’ on page 17 of this issue. 
A contest in the Los Angeles chapter 
demonstrated the efficacy of “efficient 
service” not as a fine phrase or a sales 
argument, but as an essential of successful 
banking —as sagen as modern equip- 
ment or ample capital and surplus. 

“The contest,” writes Mr. Morehouse, 
“accomplishes one particular thing in that 
it gives bank employees a new interest in 
banking —something to think about.” Al- 
ready plans are being formulated to make 
it an annual event in Los Angeles, a dif- 
ferent subject every year. Next year the 
1,900 members of the chapter will compete 
for cups or prizes for the best series of six 
business letters dealing with various phases 
of banking. 


LOOMIS BEACH explains 
“How They Keep the Customer’s 
Ledger” in this issue, the fourth of his series 
describing systems in use and best practice 
in all departments of the bank. Previous 
installments have covered the Savings 
Department, the Loan and Discount Depart- 
ment and the tellers’ cages. Mr. Beach, 
who is auditor of the Hibernia Commercial 
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And So They’!l Believe in Service. 


No. 2. I read the wrong books 


The Compound Interest Column. 


‘“‘If Winter Comes,’’ and Others. 


Business and Bonds. 
When they sell at a premium 


J. R. HAYES 
Eastern Representative 
217 Broadway, New York City 


C. D. MacGREGOR 
Central States Representative 
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& Savings Bank, of Portland, Ore., will 
welcome comment and criticism from his 
readers, especially those that are usin 
unique applications or combinations 0 
standard practices to solve uncommon, 
specific problems of accounting. 


eee a prophetic vision on the 
future—a future, he says that is not 
very dim and distant either—a New York 
banker steps forward to announce that 
we're going to accumulate too many savings 
accounts if we don’t watch out—far too 
much raw material, so to speak, for the 
bank machinery to handle economically. 
When we’ve built and rebuilt our bank 
buildings as big as they'll stand in view of 
real estate and other limitations, then we 
will have reached limit capacity of accounts, 
the “peak” of the savings business, beyond 
which each individual account will be a 
burden. Therefore he suggests develop- 


ment of “off-peak” business to postpone 
the inevitable, for a while anyway. The 
method, as interpreted by the author, 
James H. Collins, is solicitation of all sorts 
of savings business that will relieve the 
strain beginning at the counter and carried 
all the way through the bank, tg tf 
at the rush hours. Fertile sources of “‘off- 
peak” business are banking by mail in 
many fields hitherto neglected, group 
savings in industries and organizations 
collected and deposited to one account by a 
single agency, and other possibilities(page 5). 


Messengers’ and Mailing Depart- 
ments seldom receive the careful attention 
accorded them in the National City Bank 
of Chicago. The system is described, with 
complete forms, on page 8. How the 


department is utilized as a training ground 
to test out and age a new employees is an 


H.S. 


interesting angle of the work. 
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More THAN ever before, rule 
the motor car today is a gen- 1 
uine economy. It is a matter 
of no small satisfaction to us 9 im 
to know —from figures sup- | o 
plied by business houses | ie 
operating Hupmobile fleets— pre: 
that the Hupmobile is one _ 
of the most economical 
motor cars on the market. you 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation war 


Detroit, Michigan 
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When Savings Accounts Reach Peak 


Some Methods of Developing ‘‘Off-peak’’ Business to Avoid 


The Burroughs 


Clearing House 


May, 1924 


the Possibility of Overloading Regular Savings Capacity 


“FTVHAT won’t happen in my time. 

Y"aut if it did, I’d be tempted to 

insist that our trustees adopt a 

rule rejecting another new account 
until an old one had been closed.” — 

This novel suggestion of a waiting 
list of new depositors came from the 
president of an old savings institution 
when I asked him how soon the insti- 
tution would be likely to outgrow the 
maximum capacity of 300,000 ac- 
counts in the new building into which 
the bank was about to move. 

It was his dry way of emphasizing 
forcefully the “‘peak’’ cost of handling 
savings accounts. Thirty years ago, 
when his bank first occupied the 
present building, it had 25,000 ac- 
counts. Now there are nearly 100,000 
accounts and working space is at a 
premium. 

“That would make the bank a sort 
of club,” I suggested. “But when you 
did reach capacity, why not enlarge 
your facilities and take care of 
the new business?” 

“Because the cost of real es- 
tate, floor space and staff would 
be prohibitive after that point,” 
was his reply. 

“Why not encourage deposits 
by mail?” Isaid. ‘‘People could 
send money by postal or ex- 
press money orders, or in 


currency by registered letter. ~~”. 


You could handle mail busi- 

ness after the rush of direct deposits 
and withdrawals was over. It would 
save time for the depositor as well as 
the bank.” 

“We receive very few deposits by 
mail, because people are afraid of losing 
their pass books. Nine depositors in 
ten believe the pass book is their only 
evidence of ownership, and that if it 
should be lost, all is lost. The belief 
grows out of an old ruling of the state 
banking department which is now a 
dead letter, but only with tremendous 
effort could we correct the popular 
misconception. When we do receive 
a deposit by mail, it is usually one sent 
in by somebody who has never heard 
about that rule. Not long ago a 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


woman depositor mailed several hun- 


dred dollars in small bills in an en-., 


velope so flimsy that it tore apart and 
exposed the money contents. In that 
condition it must have passed through 
the hands of many postal employees. 
Finally, our mail carrier brought it in 
safely, and was much concerned, ask- 
ing us to open it and count the money 


Banking by mail, still in its infancy, is one of the 
most productive channels for ‘‘off-peak’’ savings 
in his presence, to make sure it was all 
there. And it was.” 

To the aggressive savings bank 
officer in the West, the trustee savings 
institutions of the East appear to be 
sound asleep. How far the westerner 
is willing to go in giving service is 
illustrated in the methods of a savings 
bank in a railroad division town which 
keeps open after the railroad shops 
close to give a special welcome to grimy 
mechanics in their greasy overalls, 
direct from the job. “Don’t be afraid 
to come in here before washing up,” 
says thecashier. “The dirtier you are, 
the harder you work, and therefore the 
more money you will have to deposit.” 


And the tellers in this bank have 
smoking and chewing tobacco handy 
for depositors! 

By contrast, some of the eastern 
banks will accept checks on deposit 
only .with burdensome restrictions, 
such as holding them under suspicion 
for a year on the possibility that they 
may have been wrongfully indorsed. 
Even where the depositor has a bal- 
ance ample to protect the bank ten 
times over, the regulations 
may prevail, and naturally 
they hinder the building of 
“off-peak” business by mail. 

However, these restrictions 
are often due, not to con- 
servatism on the part of bank 


bank department rulings. 
_ After more than a hundred 
years’ experience, and soul- 
searching disasters such as 
the “Black Friday” panic of the seven- 
ties, with failures and widespread losses 
of the savings of the people, “safety 
first’’ is the foremost principle in regu- 
lation and management. 


AST and West, overlooked oppor- 

tunities undoubtedly exist for 

building up “‘off-peak’”’ savings business 
by mail. 

One of the largest New York trustee 
banks has an exceptionally satisfactory 
business with theatrical people who 
make deposits from every part of the 
country by mail. It began when a 
former president, now dead, learned 
that the habitual thriftlessness of the 
player folk often caused them to suffer 
great hardships. This fine old Quaker 
had a way of thinking about depositors, 
not as “accounts,” but as human 
beings. It was a rule with him that 
any depositor who came into the bank 
to withdraw most of his savings was to 
be sent to his own office, unless the 
amount was insignificant. Frankly 
asking why money was being drawn 
out, he found many cases where mis- 
guided people were putting their sav- 
ings into blue sky investments or 
doubtful business enterprises, and in 


officers, but to state laws or . 
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most instances, he persuaded them to 


the home have been paid, all the money 
leave their money undisturbed. Find- 


remaining from such savings should be 


ing that theatrical people, while earn- > 


ing good salaries when they 
did work, were often stranded 


far from the Rialto through 


the failure of shows, he 
ordered special advertising 
literature explaining how the 
actor and actress on the road 
could build up a nest egg in 
New York and have money ready 
for an emergency. Theatrical 
women were especially quick to 
see the sense in that argument, 
and the bank now carries many 
accounts with them. 

The simple device of a new 
pass book small enough to fit 
into an ordinary envelope, with 
printed envelopes addressed to 
the bank, has built up an ex- 
cellent mail deposit business for 
a New York building and loan 
association. It is astonishing 
how many savings institutions 
still cling to square pass books 
of a size that will. not fit into 
any ordinary envelope. The 
printed return envelope facili- 
tates the mailing of money orders 
or checks—collection men long 
ago learned that twice as many 
debtors in the hundred would 
pay their bills promptly if a printed 
self-addressed envelope were sent with 
each bill. Incidentally, the regular 
payment of so much each month on 
serial building and loan shares en- 
courages mail business. 


GTUDYING and writing about thrift 
during the past fifteen years, I have 
often wondered whether the savings 
bank officer was not paying too much 
attention to the teaching of thrift and 
too little to the demonstration of how 
a savings account will promote the 
management of money for people who 
are already thrifty. 

Income studies show that more than 
30,000,000 persons in the United States 
earn between $500 and $2,000 a year 
gross income. Roughly, these are the 
folks at whom the thrift preachments 
are aimed—men and women who sel- 
dom have a checking account in a 
commercial bank, but who may be 
persuaded to bring a few dollars into 
the savings bank every pay day. 

But there are more than 3,550,000 
income tax payers earning from $2,000 
to $10,000 a year net, more than half of 
them drawing wages and salaries, or 
nearly 5,000,000 earning from $2,000 
to $10,000 gross. Probably more than 
half of them have checking accounts, 
and it might be assumed that they are 
not in the savings bank class, the com- 
mercial bank meeting all their needs in 
money management. 

But I have found; in talking with 
salaried and professional men whose 


Collecting rare 
the hobby of 
American contralto. Present com- 
pany excepted, stagefolk are habitually un- 
thrifty, and one New York bank has built up a 
tidy mail business by appealing especially to 
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celain banks is 
eanne Gordon, 


actors and actresses 


incomes are within these limits, that 
they are often interested in thrift 
schemes adapted to their pocketbooks 
and ways of managing money. 

The salary earner’s pay check usually 
goes into the commercial bank, and 
out of it he saves in three ways—or 
should. First, he takes out life insur- 
ance; second, purchases a home on in- 
stallment payments; third, puts away 
an occasional security, sometimes buy- 
ing a bond or a few shares of stock 
when he is prosperous, or in many cases 
purchasing on installments. 

Now, the propaganda of investment 
banking houses has been vigorous the 
past dozen years. In the magazines 
that he reads, and often his daily paper, 
he is told again and again that, when 
money has accumulated up to a _ few 
hundred dollars, it is wisdom to invest 
it. A little knowledge of investments 
is a dangerous thing. Read the 
question-and-answer column of any 
financial journal, and it will be evident 
that the purchase of many securities is 
founded on very meager knowledge. 
The securities are speculative, if not 
worthless, while again they depreciate 
after purchase, and though perfectly 
sound for the investor who can hang on, 
bring a loss to the one who must 
liquidate through necessity, usually 
during a period of business depression. 

Personally, I have come to the con- 
clusion that no man or woman able to 
save less than $1,000 a year should 
invest in securities. When life in- 
surance premiums and installments on 


regarded as cash reserve for emergen- 
cies, and placed where every 
dollar can be drawn if needed, 
and one hundred cents to the 
dollar. That means the savings 
bank, which assumes all the risk 
of depreciation in securities. 
True, there may be 1 per cent 
less interest as compared with 
bonds, but that is only $10 a 
year on $1,000, and mighty 
cheap insurance for emer- 
gency money. 

I find that three sala- 
ried and professional 
workers out of five ap- 
preciate the greater se- 
curity of such persona! 
finance, and they like the sugges- 
tion that they draw a check on 
their commercial bank for 10 

per cent of all income when 

deposits are made, for transfer 
- to a savings account, out of 

which the depositor can pay his 

life insurance premiums and 
borrow money from himself 
in an emergency at moderate 
interest. The idea is some- 
what chilling, at first, to the 
investment banker and bond salesman, 
but on thinking it over they usually 
admit that such a plan, wisely adopted, 
would save millions now lost in doubt- 
ful investments, and ultimately make 
the savings banks better customers 
for securities. 

This is almost wholly “off-peak” 
business, because both deposits and 
withdrawals will be made by mail nine 
times in ten. People who have check- 
ing accounts need not waste time 
going to the bank or standing in line. 

And the prospective new customers 
of the savings bank, doing business by 
check, are not limited to salaried 
workers or ten-thousand-dollar in- 
comes. 


LUNCHING with a New York pub- 
lisher the other day, I learned that 
his father was one of the first trustees in 
a savings bank organized more than fifty 
years ago, an institution bearing their 
old Dutch family name. When this 
publisher was a small boy, his father 
took him into the bank and helped him 
open an account, depositing so much 
to his credit every birthday. He still 
treasures that first savings bank book 
for sentimental reasons, and maintains 
the account. Whenever a baby is 
born in his organization he writes out 
a check for $100, mails it to the bank, 
and opens an account for the child. 

“TI don’t know whether this custom 
is stimulating the birth rate,”’ he said, 
“but we’ve had two sets of twins the 
past three years! Several times | 
have suggested to the president of the 
bank that other employers might be 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


interested in this plan if it were ex- 
plained to them, but the bank has 
never seen fit to advertise it.” 

Another interesting suggestion is 
found in the policy of an employer who 
will not hire a salesman unless the 
latter has a bank account, with 
approximately enough money to live 
for three months. This stipulation 
may seem hard lines to the fellow who 
is broke and needs a job, but experience 
has demonstrated that the improvident 
salesman is a poor producer. His 
mind is occupied with money worries 
instead of his work, because he is 
probably in debt and hounded by credi- 
tors. Even the highly productive, 
cheerful and optimistic type of sales- 
man is often a poor business man, and 
chronically broke. Whether it is a 
saving or a checking account, this 
employer insists that his men, on the 
staff or applicants for positions, must 
have enough funds put away to pay their 
expenses on the road. It is a rule of 
the house, for good reasons, not to 
advance money for that purpose. 

A business policy like that makes an 
employer or sales manager a volunteer 
missionary for thrift, and along lines 
that tend to fill ‘‘off-peak” business. 


THe professional welfare worker in a 
New York office where more than 600 
persons are employed is a woman who 
for more than twenty years has spoken 
to each new employee about the 
wisdom of saving something, and about 
the peace of mind that comes with a 
cash reserve. More than half the 
people working in this organization are 
girls and women, and she is sales 
manager, cashier and friendly advisor 
for a savings club with more than 300 
members, the transactions of which are 
“off-peak”? business because she brings 
all the deposits in a lump at one time. 
There is no reason why the business 
might not be put on a checking basis. 
In the New York building and loan 
association that she uses as a deposi- 
tory there is a clergyman member, 
chaplain in a city penal institution, who 


regularly encourages prisoners to open 
savings accounts against the day of 
their release and personally brings the 
books each week to have their money 
credited. 


ANOTHER kind of savings business 
that tends to be “off-peak,” or to 
concentrate many deposits in a single 
transaction in the busy hours of the 
day, is that of the savings club in its 


How Many of Your Employes Have 
Money in a Savings Bank? 


The success of the Employe’s Banking Club of the 
Bowery Savings Bank is assured by the .following 
advantages: 


1. Exceptional facilities for rendering rapid accurate ser 
vice to Business Organizations. 

2. Details fully worked out in a sound practical manner, 
andl 1 dup by of Baok officials. 

3. High standing of the Bank and consequent confidence 
of Employes in its stability. 

4 A Service Dep anexcelled in equip rer 
sonal attention and initiative 


Send, write or telephone for our interesting literature. 


Tre Bowery Savincs BANK. 
NO East 4204 Street, or 130 Bowery, New York City 
Gentiermnen 
Please send me information regarding your Employes Banking Ciub 
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Collection and deposit of the savings of facto 
workers through a single agency relieves the poe § 
hour strain on the bank’s machinery for handling 
counter business 
various forms. School savings are 
familiar, and thrift clubs and credit 
unions are being actively promoted in 
many large business organizations. 
The Christmas and vacation clubs 
thrive best, and hold the largest num- 
ber of members through the saving 
period, when they are organized in 
some business concern where one 
member makes deposits for all, because 
then there is the force of example to 
inspire members. Many employers 
now see that it is worth while to help 
their employees save money regularly 
by deducting a certain amount from 
each week’s pay envelope for deposit 
in a savings bank—another form of 
thrift club that masses many deposits 
so they can be handled at the bank 
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in slack periods of the day. In some 
cases this co-operative saving creates 
little or no business for the savings 
bank—the credit union, for example, 
usually finds enough demand for loans 
to absorb the money paid in by its 
saving members. But the Christmas 
and vacation club yields 100 per cent 
savings business. 

The best way to get this kind of 
deposits is to go out and create the 
co-operative thrift institutions that 
produce them. A healthy credit union 
or factory savings club is generally 
built upon the enthusiasm and work of 
two or three people—perhaps only 


-one—who explain the idea to fellow 


employees, show how to organize, and 
serve as officers. A bank man who 
took the trouble to familiarize himself 
with the different types of co-operative 
thrift organizations, visiting successful 
ones if possible to see how they operate 
in practice, would soon be invited by 


.various groups in his community to 


come and talk about the thrift club or 
credit union, and show them how to 
get started. 

It has been demonstrated again and 
again, beginning with Liberty bonds 
during the war, that thrift is greatly 
undersold. The demand exceeds the 
supply. Employee and customer 
ownership of corporation stocks is a 
striking illustration of this latent de- 
mand, millions of dollars being invested 
on the installment plan in single shares 
of companies in the public utilities and 
in the industrial field. 


N ELECTRICAL man connected 
with one of the largest manufactur- 

ing corporations in that industry, told 
me the other day that he urged his direc- 
tors five years ago to issue bonds of $100 
denomination for sale to employees on 
the installment plan; he was con- 
vinced that the employees, given the 
opportunity, would buy the company’s 
securities and benefit by ownership. 
The idea of corporation sale of “‘baby 
bonds” struck the directors as ridicu- 
lous, but they did eventually consent 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Every day is pay day at the Ford Motor Company — payroll $500,000 to $700,000 per day. 


In the picture are a few of the 60,000 employees 
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The heart of the system—Mr. Yantis seated at the ‘‘X-Ray”’ desk at the extreme right 


Messenger and Mailing the Minute 


A Time System That Reduces the Force One-third, Increases 
Speed and Provides a Training Ground for the New Employees 


N THE average large city bank, 
| the Messenger and Mailing De- 

partments usually do not receive 
the close supervision accorded other 
departments of the bank, and the war 
played no small part in reducing the 
efficiency of these departments, for it 
was here that men well advanced in 
years could be “‘taken care of.”” In an 
endeavor to correct this situation and 
improve methods of operation in these 
departments, the National City Bank 
of Chicago has achieved worth-while 
results. 

One of the fundamental principles in 
the proper functioning of any depart- 
ment is to allocate the responsibility for 
errors. It is a guiding principle in the 
system we have devised. 

Mail is brought from the post office 
in sacks by messengers who operate 
under an incoming mail schedule 
(Fig. 1), upon which is recorded the 
time messengers shall leave for the 
post office, and with an electric time 
stamp is recorded the time they return, 
ten minutes being the maximum time 
allowed for such a trip. If more time 
than this is consumed by any messen- 
ger, an explanation of the delay would 
be in order. All the mail contained in 
the one delivery is called a “‘lot,’’ the 
first delivery being termed “Lot 1,” 
the second, “Lot 2,” etc., throughout 
the day. A number having been 
assigned to the lot, a lot sheet (Fig. 2) 
is prepared upon which is recorded the 
time and names of the messengers 
delivering the mail. The sack of mail 


By F. STUART YANTIS 
National City Bank, Chicago 


and the lot sheet are then delivered to 
the mail cage, where all personal mail 
is eliminated, time stamped and deliv- 
ered to the sorting cage. The en- 
velopes from mail addressed to the 
bank are then numbered with anumber- 
ing machine, arranged into sublots of 
say twenty-five to fifty pieces in a 
sublot, and each sublot, accompanied 
by a sublot ticket (Fig. 3), is charged 
to one of the mail men on lot sheet 
(Fig. 2). The sublot ticket must be 
time stamped by the person responsible 
for it at the time he starts to work on 
it, and again time stamped after he 
has opened the envelopes and removed 
the contents. All contents must be 
time stamped as they are removed from 
the envelopes. After all contents are 
removed he must go back and place 
each envelope over a strong light to 
make sure he has overlooked nothing in 
the envelope. This operation is re- 
ferred to as ““X-Raying.” A place is 
provided for the signature of the per- 
son who removed the mail and also 
““X-Rayed” it. Both these operations 
must be performed by the same person 
so that the absolute responsibility for 
the correct handling of that sublot of 
the mail can be charged to one person. 
The whole operation is done on three 
individual desks removed from the 
other work being done in thle de- 
partment. The desks are equipped 
with electric time stamps, “X-Ray” 


lamps, baskets to receive the mail, etc. 

It is an easy matter to trace any 
item that has been mishandled to the 
person responsible by locating the 
envelope, which will be numbered, and 
the name of the person handling that 
number will be recorded on both the lot 
and sublot sheets. The time stamp 
on the item will serve as a key to 
identify the lot to look through, since 
it is necessary to look only at those 
that were being worked at the time 
indicated on the item. 


wi one man numbering envelopes 
and keeping lot and sublot records, 
and three men slicing envelopes and 
removing contents, 1,188 pieces of mail 
were handled in Lot 1 on January 28, 
1923 (one sheet of which is shown in 
Figure 2), in one hour and thirty-four 
minutes, not counting the personal mail 
and mail addressed direct to depart- 
ments. 

A similar method is employed in 
delivering outgoing mail to the post 
office. First, a definite schedule, (Fig. 
4), is employed to insure a “pick up” 
from all departments in order that mail 
for specified points may be delivered to 
the post office before the close of the 
mail drops for such points. The 
actual time the “‘pick up” is made is 
indicated by the time stamp. Also 
the time the mail is taken to the post 
office is indicated. In this manner it 
is reasonably certain that the mail is 
making all of the important trains. 

The average Messenger Department 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


in its contact with the public does not 
adequately represent its bank, and to 
overcome this handicap, typewritten 
notices of presentation (Fig. 5), setting 
forth all the facts regarding the items 
they cover, are prepared in one opera- 
tion by the City Collection Department 
of the National City Bank of Chicago 
while preparing their own records. 
This enables the person to whom the 
item is presented to receive full 
details concerning it in a neat form. 
With the notice of presentation and 
other forms, the City Collection De- 
partment prepares a copy known as the 
‘‘Messenger Department Record.” 
This copy accompanies the notice of 
presentation and the item to the 
Messenger Department. On the re- 
ceipt of the items, they are sorted to 
the various messenger routes and then 
the collection numbers are listed on 
messenger “run sheets” (Fig. 6). 
The items listed on the “run sheets” 
are charged to the messengers to take 
the runs. A carbon of the “run sheet” 
is retained in the department until the 
original is returned to form the per- 
manent record of the department. 
Before leaving the bank, the messenger 


must stamp on his “run sheet’’ the time 
he leaves and do likewise on his return. 
The disposition of all items must be 
noted on the “‘run sheet”’ by the various 
messengers, and the information is 
posted by the head messenger to the 
“Messenger Department Record” 
previously referred to, for ready refer- 
ence in the event of an inquiry at a 
later date. 


TINDER this system, the head mes- 
senger always knows where his men 
are and when to expect them back; and 
if they are not back on time, the mes- 
sengers are required to give a reasonable 
explanation of the delay. The fact 
that the National City Bank of Chicago 
has returns on all items presented by 
2:30 or 2:45 every day, indicates that 
the system is most expeditious. This 
does not mean that all returns are that 
late. On the contrary, most of them 
are in by 1:00 p. m., but payment on 
Clearing House return items, “pick 
ups” of items left on receipt, and 
everything is received by the hour 
before mentioned. Some Chicago 
banks find it impossible to pick up 
payments for their items left on receipt 
till the following day. 
Probably the most im- 
portant feature of the re- 


Nine 
organization of the department is 
written manuals of instructions, which 
set forth in clear terms the duties of 
the messengers and some elementary 
points in banking which must be 
understood in order for them to be 
competent. Each new messenger must 
master these instructions before he is 
allowed to work alone. The manuals 
have had a marked effect on the effi- 
ciency of the messenger force. 

All general bank outgoing mail, 
excluding that which has been mailed 
on early trains, is assembled on large 
racks on which will be found a com- 
partment for each of the bank’s 
correspondents and envelopes already 
prepared. One messenger places the 
various items in the compartments, 
and another checks the work to see that 
it has been properly done and encloses 
the items in an envelope. The mes- 
sengers sign a form which sets forth 
the part of the work done by the 
respective messengers. In other words, 
the responsibility has been tied down 
and very seldom is an item enclosed to 
the wrong correspondent. The form 
is retained as the Messenger Depart- 
ment’s record of who worked on the 
racks. 

All outgoing mail must be inspected 
to see that postage is affixed. A 

(Continued on page 42) 


LETTERS RETURNED BY CHICAGO POST OFFICE 


Date 


ADDRESSED TO 


REASON 
ADDRESS vor SETUNNINO WHOSE BRROR 


NOTICE OF PRESENTATION 


Trust Company- Hot Springs, Ark. 


Instractions__No Protest Matunty Demand 


Deve. 2/124 Vv. 


Their Letter or Number___6574 __Our no___88000_ 
To Drawee or Moker Check on Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust Co $__ 300.00 


Porm 2219 


Of col-|Actual time of collection) Actual time of leaving 
lectto for for. PO (Time Record of hems Reserved by MZ N? 597 
Lot Number__1_ 1 Fro 45 | 28 10 45 | 28 aw 00 some T 
* Delivered from P © by Memenger N Time 824 2 S49 | 92440" 28 15 | 50 B24 JAN 28 AM 50 
1924 JAN 28 aw 50 1926 JAN 28 wait 45 
Nar. 41 30 Messenger must check stems on this hist before leeving Returning, 
88464 8965) 624 JAN 28 12 1824 JAN 28 PM 12 10 benk and return this sheet to head messenger upon return. 
« —88521.. 88570 same Vo | 28 2 00} 26 2 15 
_88858.._ 88900 Voth JAN 28 5S 1S] 530 | 26 PMS 30 373 V/ 
Handled by Messenger No Name (22 Mfrs 1? 0 (926 JAN 
Rackmen Present to-day lake AA Cate 615 124 WN 28 PMG 2 
Audited by 7 PAL om rg hed $30 
Gry Bu of Qacaco 


The complete series of forms which check every operation and hold the watch on it 
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Facing the 


got along all right if it had not 

been for the bankers—they have 
ground us down just because they had 
the chance.” The barber shop was 
well filled that morning and the speaker, 
John Citizen, member of the Tribe of 
Alibi, awaiting his turn, was airing his 
financial theories. “When we wanted 
money they wouldn’t let us have it 
and the farmer had to sell at a loss to 
pay hisexpenses. Then they forced pay- 
ment of debts just when crops were cheap 
and that took another whack at us.” 

“That’s so,” came a soapy voice 
from the far chair. “‘You’ve said 
something.” 

The audience was an average country 
group—retired farmers, clerks, busi- 
ness men—and it gave tacit approval, 
with no voice raised in denial. It was 
a characteristic attitude, so common 
over the entire rural section during the 
past two years as almost to have dis- 
couraged the banker from trying to 
obtain a fair hearing. 

The door opened and the cashier of 
the Exchange Bank entered. He 
listened a little to the conversation 
which continued along the same de- 
pressing line. Finally, “Say, John, 
how much do you owe the bank?” 

“I did owe six hundred dollars— but 
it foreclosed on me.” 

“Yes, and you borrowed to buy a 
motor car and after you got it you 
neglected your farm until finally you 
lost the car and are going to lose the 
farm. The bank renewed that loan 
three times and tried to help you out — 
but you kept on blaming the banks 
instead of blaming yourself. Will you 
tell me what you expected that bank 
to do? Our institution has borrowed 
on its own note sixty thousand dollars 
to help this community —we are going 
to have to pay some of it out of our 
surplus because we were too liberal 
in assistance. I sometimes wonder if 
a community appreciates what the 
banks have really been doing for it— 
I know you don’t.” 


“Y et sir, this country would have 


It was only an incident but revealed 
the loose talk that has been going on 
for two years—since there has been 
a necessity for paying loans to meet 
the decreased deposit account in the 
farm country. The country banker 
has been blamed for about every ill 
that has befallen and received little 
credit for his efforts to establish sound 
financial conditions. 


THE readjustment period has been 
a fruitful time for alibis. The mer- 
chant who over-bought at high prices 
blamed the bank for insisting on 
payment for his notes; the farmer who 
wanted to own all the land that ad- 
joined him or who borrowed to buy 
high priced live stock, only to see the 
bottom drop out of values, offered an 
alibi in the banker’s demand for settle- 
ment. 

Human nature probably never will 
overcome its tendency to seek an alibi 
for failure. Whatever happens, some- 
one else is to blame if matters go wrong. 
The country bank which was so free 
with its loans when prices were climb- 
ing and values were booming came to a 
point where it demanded repayment. 
Thencamethealibis. The farmer forgot 
the willingness and saw only the firmness 
and denounced the banker. Yet banks 
all through the farm country have 


THE BURROUGHS 


Irritating Tribe 


By CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


been struggling with their note cases, 
trying to readjust things so that they 
might obtain relief. If the borrower 
felt a fair sense of appreciation, it 
would be easier—but seldom does he. 
When pressed for payment, he becomes 
peeved and throws out dark hints 
about changing his account to another 
bank—not changing his note, however. 

This sort of thing seeps into the 
family life. The committee of a 
charity drive last fall was greeted by a 
farm wife with, ““Not one cent. The 
town folks are the ones to pay these 
things. We have been ground down 
by the moneyed folks and can’t pay 
if we would.”” Her husband had re- 
cently lost his farm and practically 
the savings of a lifetime because of the 
banks. Why? He had notes, some 
with mortgages attached, in eight 
different institutions, given to buy oil 
stock which turned out to be worth 
just the paper on which the shares 
were indicated—$28,000 of it. But 
the family had absorbed an alibi— 
the fabled Money Power! 

Growing out of loose explanations of 
the intent, operation and purpose of | 
the Intermediate Credit banks there | 
spread over the farm country a queer 
idea that at last the producer was to 
be free of the local bank. ‘We can 
borrow money of the government and 
not have to go to these bankers at 
home,”’ was John Citizen’s idea. Not 
until he and others like him had made 
inquiry and found that their notes 
must be indorsed by a banker, or they 
must organize an agricultural bank 
with at least $250,000 capital, were 
they undeceived. The Intermediate 
Credit banks have made, according to 
reports of November 1, 1923, $21,257,- 
476 in direct loans and have taken over 
rediscounts of $6,786,076. Eventually, 
of course, they will absorb the business 
of the War Finance Corporation which 
ceases to exist November 30, 1924, 
under present rulings—and every note 
is indorsed by a bank or agricultural 
association. 
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CLEARING HouSeE 


Last autumn when the new banks 
were getting under way, I talked with 
the manager out in the farm country. 
“We are going to take no doubtful 
paper,” said he. “I have refused tens 
of thousands of dollars in offerings. 
This is going to be a clean bank and 
we expect to be able to collect every 
loan. The borrower who gets credit 
from our branch is going to be a satis- 
factory risk—or nothing doing.” 

So the Alibi Tribe is likely to have 
another complaint —the Federal banks 
are not .going to please him. Yet 
weird political orators during the next 
year will emphasize the distress of the 
farmer and promise that he shall be 
delivered from the hands of the banker 
who hard-heartedly refuses to loan 
the depositors’ money on sufficient 
security and point to the government 
as his direct resource. And many in 
his audience will believe it. 

What can the banker do about it? 
Is it worth while to try to win good 
will and to receive credit for good 
intentions? Shall he merely go ahead 
with his business and consider it a part 
of the game—in the meanwhile seeing 
customers withdraw accounts to invest 
in government savings securities, in 
promotion stocks, in real estate bonds, 
in preferred stocks, all with higher 
interest rates than he can pay—and 
then fight on to liquidate his loans to 
meet the new conditions? 


O BE sure, he knows he has been 

seeking the customer’s welfare. He 
has given every possible accommoda- 
tion—sometimes too much for the 
bank’s own good. Testimony given 
in a recent hearing by an officer of the 
Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank 
stated that in the Tenth District, 
mostly a farm country, there have been 
in four years 292 bank failures dis- 
tributed thus: Kansas 70, Oklahoma 
76, Nebraska 72, Wyoming 18, Mis- 
souri 10, New Mexico 10, Colorado 36. 
Most of these suspensions were in 
country communities and came from 
over-accommodation to farmer bor- 


rowers. 


It is true that in that territory 
are over 5,700 banks, so that the 
proportion of failures is small, but they 
are many compared with normal times. 
The average community, however, 
blames the banker—not the customer. 
There must be, it says, poor manage- 
ment — yet if loans are refused, as they 
have been so frequently for the past 
eighteen months, there is complaint of 
oppression. 

Probably the banker meets most 
criticism in the country town or small 
city—the metropolis has a constitu- 
ency that worries little about banks 
and most business men are familiar with 
financial problems and conditions. But 
the small town, the rural section, has 
plenty of time to gossip and always there 
exists some portion of the community 
that is naturally suspicious of any in- 
stitution that has to do with finance. 

Yet in the rural community exist 
abundant means for meeting the public 
face to face and opportunity for direct 
exposition of the conditions surround- 
ing any institution and perhaps the 
banker could help himself more than 
he does. 

First, of course, is the banker’s 
contact with his customers—he knows 


-them by their first names; he can talk 


things over with them; if he be wise, 
he can disabuse their minds of wrong 
impressions; he can win their confi- 
dence through absolute frankness. 
Then comes his advertising. The 
country daily or weekly is read from 
title to the last item on the back page. 
Most bankers advertise, but seidom 
do they deal in other than exhortation. 
“Save your money. Put it in our 
bank” — good advice but ez-parte in 
its statement and urge. It would be 
interesting to induce a bank to try a 
series of talks with the public— what 
the bank is, what it tries to do, how 
it does it, why it must use caution with 
loans, what service it gives the customer, 
what it costs to give this service—in 
short a clear revelation of the bank’s 
functions. For years the nation’s 


great corporations kept aloof from 
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publicity. Now the packers, the rail- 
roads, the Standard Oil and similar 
institutions are taking vast areas of 
advertising space to present their 
position frankly and clearly, taking the 
public into their confidence with facts 
and figures. Unquestionably it makes 
it harder for the demagogue to gain 
converts. Is not such a program 
worth the banks’ attention? 


NEXT are the commercial organi- 
zations—the commercial club, the 
Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis and similar 
groups which seek better understand- 
ing of business and community interest. 
How many bankers have ever given 
such an organization a heart-to-heart 
talk about banking? If he talk at all, 
usually the banker wants to tell his 
idea of the conditions in Europe or 
what he saw when he was in the big 
city—not the vital problems of bank- 
ing right there and then in his home 
town, with such exposition as would 
enable his hearers to combat intelli- 
gently any criticisms of the town’s 
financial institutions current in the 
stores or on the street corners. Is it 
worth trying? 

The schools have had more attention 
but often the enthusiasm wanes after 
about a year and then the matter is 
dropped. A new group of young folks 
comes on annually and only by keeping 
each class informed on bank methods 
and problems will there be actual results. 
So instructed, the coming generation 
should have far more understanding 
than apparently has that of today. 

Farmers’ organizations should have 
a definite interest in knowing about 
the banks. At their conventions a 
bank address israre. There are farmer 
addresses at the bankers’ conventions 
and the banker is well informed about 
agriculture—but the process may well 
be reversed. The subject would be as 
interesting as the frequent addresses 
on railroad rates or good roads—and 
just as closely related to the farmer’s 
progress. 

Partly thebankerhimselfisresponsible 


(Continued on page 52) 
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THE BuRROUGHS 


“Approaching” Colorado’s Agriculture 


The Importance of the Right Approach and a Frank Facing 
of Facts, Demonstrated by George T. Wells and Associates 


N ENTHUSIASTIC young man 
from. the Denver National Bank, 
starting out on a six-weeks-or- 

longer trip to log the country towns of 
Colorado and to learn agricultural 
conditions first-hand, made his first 
stop at a town south of Denver. 

Hunting up the local bank, he 
walked in, introduced himself as 
George T. Wells, of the Denver Na- 
tional Bank, and started to “learn 
agricultural conditions.” It was hard 
going. Thingsdidn’t warmup. Wells 
went on unhappily to Colorado Springs 
knowing that he had fizzled an inter- 
view. Why had he? What was wrong? 
What was he going to do on the 
morrow? 

He stayed awake that night pon- 
dering these questions. This logging 
and investigational trip was his own 
pet. project. He had proposed it to 
President John C. Mitchell, offering to 
undertake it as his “vacation” if the 
bank would pay his expenses. He had 
hopes of big things from it—big things 
for Denver and Colorado. The very 
first interview had uncovered a real 
problem—the problem of interviewing 
bankers in a successful manner. 

Before Wells went to sleep, he had 
decided that his approach had been 
wrong at his first interview, and he 
determined to change it on the morrow. 

The next day he didn’t go to the 
bankers first. Instead, he talked with 
local people—merchants and others— 
about local business conditions, local 
problems, local hopes. He learned 
what was in the Colorado Springs 
mind. And when he entered the first 
bank, it was to establish contact 
almost instantly with the banker. 
Wells had then, as he has now, an 
almost uncanny faculty of getting 
quickly at business conditions and 
determining correct relative propor- 
tions. Bankers were glad of the 
chance to talk freely and fully with 
him. 

Wells used his new approach through- 
out the trip. He logged the state for a 
bank as it had never been logged 
before—the original log is still on 
occasions referred to at the Denver 
National Bank. The agricultural in- 
formation Wells uncovered became the 
basis of extensive successful promo- 
tional effort. 

The incident of the approach needs 
emphasis because the guiding principle 
of the agricultural pronfotion work of 
George T. Wells, the Denver National 
Bank, and the. agricultural committee 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


George T. Wells, 

banker-—and as 

marshal of a pa- 
rade 


of the Colorado Bankers 
Association (of which 
Mr. Wells is chairman), 
hinges very largely on 
approach. A little matter 
of approach to an inter- 
view turned failure to 
success. A little matter 
of approach to agricul- 
tural promotion can 
exert as great an influence 
on results. 

Not long after the 
Wells trip around the 
state, a “booster move- 
ment” got under way 
in Denver. A self-styled 
publicity expert was to 
bring 50,000 settlers to 
Colorado for $50,000—or 
something like that. 
Maybe those are not the 
exact figures, but anyhow, he had a 
catchy slogan. The typical western 
booster atmosphere had begun to de- 
velop around the project. The project 
had no practical basis whatever, but 
who would dare say so? 

George T. Wells dared. He attacked 
the booster project with all the fire 
of his oratory—and Wells is a real 
orator. He ran into the inevitable hot 
opposition and criticism. Then he 
came along with a vivid paper on 
Colorado agronomy and _ industrial 
waste. Wells had worked a Colorado 
ranch in panic years; he had just 
surveyed the agricultural resources of 
the whole state. He painted an almost 


cruelly true picture of the wastefulness 
of Colorado farming of the moment, 
exposing dozens of ways in which men 
already on farms were not rising to 
their opportunities. The real place 
to begin promotional effort was with 
the men on the farms. What these 
farms could do, what the state could 
do, aided by scientific agriculture, 
he pictured with the words of an 
inspired prophet. 

Widely published 
and circulated, the 
paper created a 


sensation. The booster movement 
with a catchy slogan died. Construc- 
tive effort based on sound appraisal 
of conditions and possibilities began. 


S IN the instance described, so 
toward all agricultural movements, 

the George T. Wells approach is to face 
the hard, cold facts, and drag them out 
into the light of day —then deduce from 
them sound, constructive effort. Ad- 
dressing a hall full of farmers, he will 
tell them unpleasant truths about 
themselves—and get away with it. 
After the meeting, the farmers crowd 
about him. Here’s a man who under- 
stands them, who talks their language! 
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His sincerity and honesty of utterance 
disarm. His knowledge and keenness 
of judgment win faith and confidence. 
And when he comes forward with a 
proposal, he sells it if selling it is 
humanly possible. He always ends by 
being long on constructive proposal. 

In many noteworthy things done for 
Colorado agriculture by the state 
bankers’ association, Mr. Wells has 
been a leader. He worked for two 
years to secure the establishment of 
an agricultural and industrial com- 
mittee of the state association. Serv- 
ing two years as secretary, he has been 
chairman continuously for nine years. 
In three years, through the committee’s 
efforts, silos in Colorado increased from 
600 to 4,000. 


pAnaess of the state brought into 
Colorado 80,000 head of dairy cattle, 
which they sold to farmers in their 
districts at cost. 

Probably in no state in the Union 
have the bankers as a group given more 
concerted aid to the farm boys’ 
and girls’ club work. In 1922—the 
last year for which, as this is written, 
detailed statistics are available—over 
60 per cent of Colorado country 
bankers co-operated in the movement. 

“It is hard to teach old dogs new 
tricks,’ declared Mr. Wells, reporting 
before the last Colorado convention, 
“but if we take these boys and girls 
and get them to doing things properly, 
keeping records (which has never been 
done in the past), and knowing the 
value of proper records, proper seed 
and proper breeding stock, we think 
many of the problems of the rural 
communities may be solved.” 

Colorado bankers assist actively — 
through loans, working on committees, 
acting as local leaders. The agri- 
cultural committee further assists the 
boys’ and girls’ club work at the Pueblo 
State Fair, and the annual National 
Western Stock Show at Denver, for the 
boys’ and girls’ department of which 


Delegates of the Colorado Boys’ and Giris’ club at the State Fair in Pueblo 


Wells has served as superintendent. 
And all this work helps. In 1922, 
12,000 enrolled in Colorado boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, and 10,000 finished. Rec- 
ords kept showed a total profit of 
$98,000, or close to $100 for each boy 
and girl member. 

Wells represents the banking inter- 
ests of the state on the Agricultural and 
Livestock Bureau of the Denver Civic 
and Commercial Association, which 
reaches far out into the state with 
promotional effort. In co-operation 
with the Colorado and Southern Rail- 
road, this bureau organized a “better 
sires—better livestock’’ train last 
autumn which storped at thirty towns 
and demonstrated to 25,000 people. 
A few months before, it was instru- 
mental in inducing a trial of much- 
needed co-operation among creameries 
of the Colorado Western Slope. 

A number of local creameries in this 
section had a butter surplus, the 
marketing of which, owing to small 
lots, high rates for mountain transpor- 
tation, etc., was aserious problem. No 
creamery had sufficient output to ship 
acarload atatime. A conference was 


held at Denver with the Agricultural 
and Livestock Bureau, attended by 
bankers and farmers, at which the 
creameries were advised to standard- 
ize their product and pool for shipping. 
Shortly afterwards, a shipment to 
Chicago along these lines realized as 
much net profit as seventeen cars of 
wheat would have realized. 

The “big idea”’ which sent Mr. Wells 
traveling about Colorado a dozen 
years ago was that the business men 
and bankers of Colorado didn’t know 
their own state. There was consider- 
able dissatisfaction with business con- 
ditions at the time and the question, 
“What’s wrong with Colorado?” was 
uppermost. Wells’ answer was, 
“Nothing’s wrong!’ His diagnosis 
placed the blame on business interests 
in Denver and elsewhere. They 
didn’t know their own state and its 
economic conditions. 


WELLs made his trip. He became 
then and there an authority on 
Colorado and he has remained one, con- 
tinually adding to first-hand knowledge. 
In breadth of outlook, co-ordination 
of their promotional efforts, there is no 
comparison between the business inter- 
ests of Colorado of today and of 
Colorado of twelve years ago. They 
work together far better, because they 
know their state infinitely better. A 
good deal of the instruction has been 
given by Wells. No estimate is pos- 
sible of his accomplishments in this 
direction, though he has made hun- 
dreds of speeches and enormous pub- 
licity has been given his interviews 
and ideas. 

The basis of any safe promotional 
program must be absolute knowledge 
of the territory for which it is conceived. 
There is a mighty valuable suggestion 
right here for any state bankers’ 
association interested in promotional 
work. How well does the agricultural 
committee, the association, know its 
own state? Through the instigation 


(Continued on page 36) 
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How They Keep the Ledger 


A Comparison of Methods in the Bookkeeping Department 
Where the History of Accounts—and the Bank—Is Written 


is one of the “prime costs” of 

banking. Labor in this de- 
partment, to borrow a phrase of the 
factory cost accountant, is a direct 
production expense. 

The bank furnishes bookkeeping 
service in return for the use of de- 
positors’ money. If a bank’s cus- 
tomers increase in numbers, the staff of 
bookkeepers must increase propor- 
tionately, unless greater output per 
man—the goal of every factory—can 
be achieved by the introduction of 
improved methods. 

The pressure for greater output and 
lower labor cost is a compelling urge 
with those banks that serve a wide 
circle of customers. 

In the United States the old bound 
ledger is almost extinct. Banks, in 
their bookkeeping departments, may 
be divided into the users of the Boston 
ledger, loose-leaf pen-posted ledgers, 
and machine-kept records. 

In New York, New England, and in 
banks within this sphere of influence, 
the Boston ledger is extensively used. 
The Boston ledger permits carrying 
many accounts in a compact space, 
each page can be ‘balanced as a unit, 
and there is a daily trial balance of 
theledger. Where most of the accounts 
move daily, and trained bookkeepers 
are available, the Boston ledger has 
proven satisfactory. Some users reduce 


the customer’s ledger 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 
Auditor, Hibernia Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 


the labor by extending balances only 
twice a week on accounts that have 
not moved. 

In a bank that has many small 
customers, a considerable proportion 
of the accounts will go for days with- 
out a move. Where such is the case, 
the advantage of the loose-leaf ledger 
becomes apparent. It is only necessary 
to handle the accounts that move, while 
with a Boston ledger the balance onevery 
account should be extended daily. 


ESPITE some advantages of the 
Boston and loose-leaf ledger, ma- 
chine posting is now used in every part 
of the country and the number of banks 
that are adopting it is steadily growing. 
It enables the banks that use it to 
assign more accounts per bookkeeper 
compared with the pen system, and the 
production of neat, accurate records is 
not dependent upon exceptional ex- 
perience or careful penmanship. The 
choice between the mental and the 
machine method of bookkeeping de- 
pends to a material degree on the 
personnel available. Banks that em- 
ploy experienced bookkeepers, many 
of them along in years, hesitate to 
change to machine methods for fear 
that the staff probably could not adapt 


itself readily to the new way. Good 
bookkeepers are scarce. Machines 
supply the ability to extend quickly 
and accurately. 

Certain banks use a modified Boston 
ledger, kept on machines, with a com- 
plete new ledger made up daily. The 
previous day’s sheets are bound and 
transferred to the auditing department. 

With pen-posted ledgers, and in 
some cases with machine records, it is 
customary to run a group of checks for 
the same account on a tape ora sheet, 
entering only the total as a debit in the 
ledger. This reduces the mental work 
and, because the lists are kept as a 
permanent record, it is possible to 
check back in the comparatively few 
cases in which questions arise. With 
machine bookkeeping, however, it is 
just as easy to list on the ledger as on a 
separate machine, and the ledger is a 
complete history of the account. 

The best managed bookkeeping de- 
partments have separate control figures 
for each bookkeeper. All debits or 
credits for the day are sorted to the 
bookkeeper, and a separate total for 
each man is obtained. To simplify 


locating trial balance differences, a 


bookkeeper may further divide his 
ledger in two or three sections and 
keep separate control figures for each. 

With loose-leaf ledgers, trial balances 
are taken normally twice a _ week, 
though some banks take a balance 
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Above, a typical loose-leaf pen-posted ledger: Below,'a machine-posted 
sheet. The operator writes on the keyboard the balance as he reads 
it off the ledger sheet. This balance is added into the wheels and prints in 
the left-hand column, headed ‘Old Balance.’’ The machine jumps to the 
check , where any amount written on the keyboard subtracts. The 
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to furnish greater protection. 
An excellent method is to keep 


this dormant account ledger 
under lock and key and in the 


control of the head book- 
keeper or the auditor. Each 


bookkeeper is given a list of the 
balances in his alphabetical 
group, to be included in his 


RET. BY AVG. BAL. 0. D. 
REASON Over 500 Never 
BALANCE $ Over 100 Seldom 
0. K. TO PAY Over SO Often 


trial balance. . 
A mechanically bound book 


This is a small sticker form used by the First National 
Bank of Madison, Wisconsin. The form is gummed on one 
end. One of these labels, attached by the bookkeeper to 
every check that overdraws an account, is an assistance to 
the officer who makes the decisions whether to return or 
O. K. the NSF checks. The label is left on the item until 
the customer or until the overdraft is made good 


returned to 


daily. The Citizens-American Bank 
& Trust Company, of Tampa, Florida, 
divides each ledger into three sections. 
When the day’s posting is completed, 
each bookkeeper lists on a special sheet 
all of his checks and all of his credits, 
obtaining a separate total for each of 
his three sections. A control sheet 
is kept in the back of each section to 
which these totals are posted. Every 
morning each bookkeeper runs a trial 
balance of one section of his ledger. 
This gives a complete trial balance 
twice a week and the work is divided so 
that part of it comes each day. 


ITH loose-leaf ledgers the more 
active accounts may have special 
guide cards that permit immediate 
reference. The claim is made that in 
an average bank some 10 per cent of 
the accounts have 50 per cent of the 
moves. By using guides with a re- 
movable strip on which the name has 
been printed or written, these accounts 
can be located without any thumbing. 
Alphabetic guides are used quite 
generally in the ledger, as ledger 
posting is done in two or three runs, 
with the result that frequently a 
number of sheets intervene between 
the accounts that move. With the state- 
ments, many bookkeepers eliminate 
guides. In some sections of the country 
it is customary to post statements the 
following morning after all checks or 
deposits have been sorted together, 
with the result that probably every 
third or fourth account moves. 

For new accounts, an_ excellent 
practice is to head a sheet as soon as it 
is opened, preferably while the customer 
is still at the counter and can verify 
the spelling. This sheet is headed on 
both sides and sent immediately to the 
bookkeeper. The Bank of Italy at its 
Los Angeles branch employs an opera- 
tor to make address plates directly 
behind the new accounts window. The 
plate is verified by the depositor 
personally. All subsequent forms are 
then headed from it, thus insuring 
correct name and address. 

Dormant accounts are kept in a 
separate ledger to avoid handling and 


will permit transferring filled 
sheets or inserting new ac- 
counts. Under the Boston 
ledger system any account 
that has only an occasional 
move may be listed as dormant 
and kept on cards, or on a 
loose-leaf ledger. A separate control 
is kept of inactive accounts. Transac- 
tions affecting these accounts are 
posted in the regular way, but un- 
less they become active again, they 
remain among the inactive accounts. 
This method removes one of the 
principal objections to the Boston 
ledger—the necessity, otherwise, of 
bringing forward many unchanged 
balances. 

As a protection, some well-managed 
banks shift bookkeepers without pre- 
vious announcement. The knowledge 
that such a policy exists, helps to 
remove temptation. It also trains 
more employees to familiarity with the 
accounts. Fora number of days after 
such a switch, the work may be some- 
what delayed until the bookkeepers 
learn the signatures of their new groups 
of customers. 

The responsibilities thrown on the 
individual bookkeeper vary with differ- 
ent institutions. One of the important 
duties is watchfulness for overdrawn 
balances. A bookkeeper must refuse 
to pay any check that overdraws an 
account, unless it carries an officer’s 
approval. The appearance of an 
overdraft automatically locks a book- 
keeping machine. 

When an account is overdrawn, 
it may be offset to the left, or 
marked with a flag or marker, or 
a colored sheet placed in front of . 
it. A list of overdrafts is usually 
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noting thereon, by sticker or direct 
entry, the details of the stop-payment 
order. Another method consists of 
sorting the stop-payment orders in 
with the checks every day. This 
automatically brings the order to the: 
attention of the bookkeeper at the 
time he is paying the checks. Stop- 
payment orders should be constantly 
watched and old ones should not be 
eliminated until authority to do so is 
obtained. Material assistance is pro- 
vided by statutory provisions or agree- 
ments requiring the renewal of the 
order every sixty or ninety days. 


[IN SOME instances the bookkeeper 
passes on indorsements, but banks 
differ as to the advisability of holding 
the bookkeeper responsible for the 
drawer’s signature. Where the book- 
keeper does not “pay” checks, tellers 
pass on signatures for their alphabetic 
division, or sometimes a _ signature 
department assumes the responsibility. 
The man who “pays” clearing items 
may be required to initial each one to 
denote his approval of the signature. 
The Union Trust Company, of Cleve- 
land, applies a somewhat novel method 
requiring three persons for each ledger. 
The bookkeeper in charge passes on all 
the signatures, while two assistants do 
the actual posting on ledger and 
statements. 

Under a system not yet widely used, 
bookkeepers in some institutions file 
the checks for their division. The 
theory is that the bookkeeper, being 
familiar with the signatures, is less 
likely to misfile; he can do the filing 
during the slack periods of the day, 
and it is work of the kind that offers a 
welcome relief from the strain of steady 
posting. 

In some instances special clerks, 
entirely removed from the ledger men, 
are employed for check filing. In the 
First National Bank, of St. Louis, the 
check filing is under the control of the 


BOOKKEEPER’S COUNTER 


BOOK nd 


DATE 


made for the benefit of interested 
officers, and notices are mailed to 
all the customers concerned. 


The final responsi- 


BOOKKEEPER'S DEPOSITS 


BOOK no[13] 


DATE 


bility on stop-payment 
orders comes on the 
men who keep the 
ledgers or on others to 


BOOKKEEPER’S CLEARING 
BOOK no [13] 


DATE 


whom that duty may 
be assigned. One 
method of recording 
stop-payment orders 


BOOKKEEPER’S PROOF 


consists of placing a 
special colored card or 


sheet, ledger height, in 
front of each account, 
or placing a_ jacket 
over the sheet and 


BOOK ngs] DATE 
Listing sheets on different colored stocks used by the Merchants 
National Bank of Worcester, Massachusetts, in listing and 


eepers. The sheets are designed to go in an 
of the clearing sheet carries a b 

from the clearings is listed by name and amount 


in which each check cut out 
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auditing department, and vouchers are 
checked off against the statement 
before being delivered to customers. 
The bank is enabled to follow this 
system of checking off vouchers by 


‘means of issuing as few statements as 


possible on the first of the month. 
Some customers receive their state- 
ments regularly as of the twentieth of 
the month, others as of the twenty- 
first, etc., the work being fairly evenly 
distributed. 

A Minneapolis bank safeguards the 
loose-leaf system by placing all bank 
ledger sheets, as well as the closed out 
or completed transferred sheets, under 
the control of oneclerk. A bookkeeper 
desiring to obtain a blank sheet, must 
present a “new account” deposit 
ticket properly initialed by an officer, 
or a filled-out ledger sheet that is to be 
continued. The clerk types on the 
name and numbers the ledger sheet. 
Thus if the sheet turned in is Number 
2, the sheet given out will be numbered 
3. This clerk, an accurate typist, 
writes the names neatly and spells 
them properly —an obvious advantage 
that is unobtainable when the heading 
is left to bookkeepers unfamiliar with 
typewriters. 

An arrangement being adopted by a 
considerable number of banks provides 
files alongside the bookkeeping machine 
in which the bookkeeper files his own 
closed-out ledger sheets. By this de- 
vice, all reference to an account is 
centralized. If a customer re-opens, 
the sheet can be extracted promptly. 

If the bookkeeper is responsible for 
signatures, the duplicate signature files 
may be divided, so that each man 
keeps the cards 


proof building of a storage company. 

The practice of issuing statements 
in place of balancing pass books seems 
to be gaining steadily. The main 
argument advanced against the state- 
ment system is that customers are 
accustomed to pass books and are not 
satisfied with a statement. Institu- 
tions that encounter this attitude are 
making up statements for all, but are 
balancing pass books for those cus- 
tomers that insist on the pass book. In 
such cases the statement is enclosed 
with the vouchers or destroyed. Grad- 
ually their customers are being won 
over to the statement method. 


GTATEMENTS, posted separately 
and by a different bookkeeper than 
the ledger, furnish the best means yet 
devised to insure that a check is charged 
to the right account. This posting 
to the wrong account is one of the 
most difficult types of error to avoid, 
particularly when names and signa- 
tures bear considerable resemblance. 
The ledger sheets on specially trouble- 
some accounts may be rubber-stamped, 
directing that all checks be referred to 
the head bookkeeper before being 
entered. 

In a few banks, statement and ledger 
are posted at the same time with the 
use of carbon paper. This method has 
not been extensively adopted because 
it is difficult to get carbon copies that 
do not smudge and the method does 
not give the assurance of accuracy 
provided by the independent work of 
two operators. And besides, sheets 
that become mutilated for any reason 
while in use, must be rewritten— 
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which is considered poor banking 
practice. 

Where the statement system is used, 
the tendency is to adopt the method of 
issuing statements on all active accounts 
monthly. This practice, while it uses 
somewhat more stationery than issuing 
statements only on request, has the 
advantage of cleaning up all state- 
ments at one time. A complete new 
set of statement sheets is headed from 
address plates. When an account is 
transferred to the dormant ledger, the 
address plate is taken from the tray 
or is tagged so it will not print, with 
the result that no statements for such 
accounts are headed. 

On the twentieth of the month, the 
Ladd & Tilton Bank, of Portland, 
Oregon, goes through the current 
statements. If any have been un- 
affected, the address plate is tagged so 
that it will not print a statement for 
the following month. This means that 
the bookkeeper must head statements 
of the accounts that become active 


again, but wastage of stationery is thus | 


eliminated. 

Addresses may be put on the state- 
ment address plates. 
every customer each month a copy of 
how the bank has his address, and 
reminds him to notify the bank when 
a change occurs. If the line is not too 
long, the clerk handing out the state- 
ments can obtain a personal verifica- 
tion of the address. 

The year should appear on the state- 
ment. The year is printed by new 
models of posting machines, but if 
these machines are not available, the 
year can be put on the statement when 
it is headed by 


for his own ac- 
counts. 
The usual 
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method of filing 
deposit tickets is 
by dates. Aseach 
day’s work is al- 
ready sorted 
alphabetically 
when it goes to 
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twelve inches, 11 
by 11, and 9% 
high by 1134 wide 


are extensively 
used sizes for 


the bookkeepers, 
the slips need tobe 


machine posting. 


hy tal rd The latter size 


merely bunched, 
possibly wired to- 
gether, labelled, 


permits filing in 
standardsized 


and put in the file. 
There is much 


correspondence 
files. 
In the Hibernia 
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Commercial & 
Savings Bank, of 


tickets should be 
retained. Many 
banks’ destroy 


Portland, Oregon, 
machine-made 


them after six or 
seven years. 
Others believe in 
retaining them 
permanently, 
even going to the 
expense of renting 
space in the fire- 


column, 


Part of the Boston ledger sheet used by the National Park Bank, of New =—. The full sheet has 
lumns—room 


lines for twenty-nine accounts. Across two pages there are twelve double co: 


As used by the National Park, the double column is headed with the date and the balances are 
t forward in lead pencil into the right-hand or credit column. A total of these lead pencil 
Checks coming from the clearing house are posted in the first, or debit 


brough 
figures is a trial balance. 
red ink. On the page as reproduced here, the entries in lead pencil are indicated by heavy 


ere 


weeks’ work 


figures and the red ink by light figures 


Certified checks, counter work, and other charges go in the same column in black ink. Deposits 
received are posted in red ink under the lead pencil bal 
but in black ink. Wh 


side of the next day’s double column 


ance. All other credits are posted the same, 
there are a number of checks to the same account, a list is made and the 
total only entered. The new balance is computed mentally and extended in lead pencil to the credit 


statements are 
used and they are 
all put up in en- 
velopes, with 
vouchers, on the 
evening of the last 
day of the month. 
Where more than 
half a dozen 
(Continued on page 44) 
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And So They'll Believe in Service 


An A. I. B. Contest Convincing Los Angeles That ‘‘Efficient 
Service’ Is a Principle of Good Banking, Not an Idle Phrase 


DDRESSING a bank convention 
recently, a banker of national 
reputation said : “Efficient service 

is being greatly overplayed. I am 
convinced that it is about time for 
our bankers to find a new hobby.” 

With due regard for the opinion of 
this leader in finance, we in Los Angeles 
at least, are committed to an opinion 
quite the contrary, especially since 
witnessing the remarkable results of 
an “efficient service” contest under- 
taken by the Los Angeles chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking 
which I am about to describe. 

Service is in demand as never before 
in the history of banking. The average 
individual is only incidentally interest- 
ed in marble counters, bronze fixtures 
and decorated ceilings. What he wants 
to know is, ““What can my bank do 
that will benefit me?” The safe deposit 
renter cares very little whether the big 
round door of the vault weighs ten 
tons or a hundred tons. His interest 
in a row of time locks is largely a matter 
of idle curiosity. He is vitally con- 
cerned, however, with the quality of 
service rendered by the attendants in 
the department. 

When the writer announced to the 
1,900 members of the Los Angeles 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking that he was authorized to 
offer on behalf of the Los Angeles 
Evening Express, a solid silver loving 
cup to the bank employee who could 
deliver the best five-minute talk on 
efficient service, his offer was seized 
upon immediately by the officers of the 
chapter, and the contest really began 
at that moment. 

The contest, although far off the 
beaten path of banking routine, was 
enthusiastically received by the mem- 
bers of the chapter. As each member 
pictured the contest in his own mind, 
the winning of the loving cup carried 
with it the distinction and the honor of 
winning against a field of 1,900 young 
bankers, some of whom had received 
expert training in public speaking in 
the chapter’s classes or elsewhere. 

Under the rules, each bank was 
entitled to enter one candidate. This 
made it necessary for each bank first 
to select from its own staff the employee 
who stood the best chance of winning 
the cup. In order to do this, a sys- 
tematic process of elimination became 
necessary in most instances. This was 
not easy of accomplishment. For 
instance, in one bank a representative 
must be selected from a group of over 
1,100 employees. 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 
Vice-president, Security Trust\& Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


When finally the possible field 
of 1,100 was boiled down to 
four candidates, the next 
step, even more difficult 
than the first, was to deter- 
mine which employee of 
the four stood the best 
chance to win. At an 
appointed hour the four 
candidates were called 
together for a tryout 
before three of the 
bank’s officers. These 
officers were especially 
well qualified to pass 
upon each speaker’s com- 
position, diction, ability 


to concentrate on the subject at hand, 
and on his delivery. Then the chosen 
speaker’s talk was carefully reviewed, 
revised and polished. His style of 
delivery was strengthened wherever a 
weakness manifested itself, so that 
when the contestant finally entered 


the contest he was at his best. The 
other ten contestants received similar 


expert training from their respective 
banks. 


HE contest was timed to enter it as 

the first number on a program of the 
regional conference of bankers from 
southwestern United States in Los 
Angeles, February 26. The judges 
were Charles H. Deppe, president of 
the Savings Bank Division, American 


The winner, Paul B. Kent, of the California 
Bank, and his cup 


Bankers Association; W. E. Albig, 
deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association; and H. J. Stonier, 
executive secretary of the University 
of Southern California. Their decision 
was to be based on: 

Twenty-five per cent for the best 
definition of efficient service. 

Twenty-five per cent for the best 
example of efficient service. 

Twenty-five per cent for the best 
suggestions as to how a bank can 
improve its service. 

Twenty-five per cent for the best 
delivery. 

The eleven contestants were not 
introduced to the judges, nor was their 
banking affiliation disclosed. Cards 
numbered from one to eleven were 
placed in the silver cup, from which 
each contestant drew a card. The 
number thereon was more than a 
distinguishing mark of the contestant; 
it also served the purpose of arranging 
the order in which the talks were to be 
delivered. 

From the first talk to the conclusion 
of the eleventh it was clearly apparent 
that the judges were confronted with a 
hard problem to solve and that it 
would require the splitting of hairs in 
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order to give one of the speakers 
preference over rivals. Few in the 
Los Angeles chapter had ever suspected 
so much talent within their ranks. 
The great success achieved attracted 
the attention of local bankers, who 
requested that it be repeated for their 
benefit. Therefore, the three best talks 
were repeated the following day as 
headliners on the general program of 
the Bankers Regional Conference then 
in session. Once more the talks won 
prolonged applause and_ unstinted 
praise, and for a third time they were 
repeated, this time at a banquet at 
which there were present over 600 
bankers of the Southwest. On this 
occasion, Jackson A. Graves, president 
of the Los Angeles Clearing House, who 
was the presiding officer, personally 
presented duplicates of the cup to the 
second and third best speakers. 


THE talk by Paul B. Kent, of the 
California Bank, won by a narrow 
margin. He said in part: 

“Efficient service means surrounding 
each contact or transaction with a 
client with the utmost thoroughness, 
courtesy and dispatch possible. Eluci- 
dating this definition I would say that 


. by thoroughness I mean not only an 


efficient consummation of the matter in 
hand, but the anticipation of the 
client’s needs, if any, which may arise 
from the incident and a thought to the 
safeguarding of his future interests. 
By courtesy I mean not only recogni- 
tion and a greeting, but a sincere 
thoughtful interest in what he has 
to say, and the need for dispatch in the 
hurried commercial life of today need 
not be emphasized. 

“I do not believe the employee need 
view these methods from an altruistic 
standpoint. He grows as his bank 


At the banquet of the Regional Conference, the three best talks in the contest were repeated 


grows and his bank will grow in accord- 
ance with the quantity and quality of 
its depositors and, other things being 
equal, there is no surer way of attract- 
ing profitable business than by offering 
the type of service I have just outlined. 

“In giving an example of efficient 
service I want to choose a most critical 
period in the relations between the 
client and the bank. It is when he 
comes in to open a new account. 

“It is an old adage that first impres- 
sions are lasting and for contrast let 
me compare what is often the method 
used in handling the new depositor and 
what I believe to be serying him more 
efficiently. In the first’ instance he 
locates .a new-account “teller, is given 
the necessary cards to sign and, the 
routine being over with, perhaps he is 
thanked for his account and maybe the 
number of the window at which he will 
do business is mentioned. The second 
time he comes in he is once more a 
stranger. The only man who knows 
him cannot now be of service to him 
and he must go to the inconvenience of 
explaining that he is a new depositor. 
For the third time he is a stranger, 
when he wishes to consult with an 
officer and must again explain that he 
is a new depositor and if he may trouble 
him, would like some advice. 

“On the other hand this new de- 
positor is taken by the new-account 
teller and introduced to an officer who 
expresses the bank’s appreciation of his 
business and takes the time and trouble 
to acquaint himself |with him suffi- 
ciently so that he will know him when 
he comes inagain. He is then taken by 
the new-account teller and introduced 
to his regular teller who expresses his 
willingness to be of service whenever 
possible. The result is that this man 
has been served more efficiently, feels 


at home and appreciated at his bank 
and this impression will persist in his 
future dealings with the bank. The 
words ‘I have a friend in that bank’ are 
powerful business getters and business 
keepers and should be the slogan of 
those bank employees wishing to give 
efficient service. 

“Coming to the third section of the 
subject under consideration, the inter- 
ests of the employee and the bank are 
the same. An employee can help the 
bank most to render efficient service by 
developing the possibilities within him- 
self. 


“OF MAJOR importance is the ac- 
quiring of a thorough knowledge of 
his work. There is no more satisfying 
person to deal with than one who 
knows his business and knows what 
he is talking about. The American 
Institute of Banking leads the field 
to the many agencies through which 
the employee may acquire a more 
thorough knowledge of his business.” 

The contest, while it taught us 
“nothing new or never said before,” 
visualized very vividly the importance 
of beginning with the bank’s employees. 
For, in the final analysis, they are the 
keystone of a bank’s service—they are 
on the firing line and form the point of 
contact between a bank and its cus- 
tomers. A contest such as the one 
described will awaken a new interest 
in service, and if successfully handled 
will be worth to the banks participating 
a hundred times what it costs in money 
and in time expended. 

For the executives, it renews faith 
in the truism that the modern bank, 
if it would be truly progressive, must 
look ahead and anticipate the needs 
of its clientele even before those needs 
become obvious. 
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Nineteen 


Mistakes of an Unsuccessful Banker 
No. 2—I Read the Wrong Books 


upon human life are the printed 

page and the spoken word. From 
the time we are old enough to under- 
stand signs and language, these influ- 
ences work upon our character. The 
important element of home training is 
but the exercise of these forces. 
Anarchy is bred by them and loyalty 
to the flag is engendered by the same 
process. By the manner of their 
reading and the quality of their con- 
versations, the lives of men are 
moulded. 

\e are a nation of newspaper readers. 
In ‘he large cities everybody buys the 
morming paper on his way to work, 
and in the evening buys the night 
edition, lest something of interest get 
by him. Many of us read more for 
the sake of killing time than for the 
sake of acquirmg information. We 
therefore have acquired a newspaper 
mentality, with a smattering of this, 
that and the other thing, most of which 
is mere gossip. a man readeth, so 
is he’ is true enough to be Scriptural. 
Frivolous reader, frivolous man; seri- 
ous reader, serious man; disjointed 
reader, disjointed man. 

It is highly probable that the career 
of Lincoln, which becomes more illustri- 
ous and more marvelous as time goes 
on, was but the result of his early 


Tipe two most powerful influences 


By WILLIAM ASHDOWN 


reading under the light of a pine knot 
in a log cabin. 


Two Methods of Reading 


There are two methods of reading, 
one for information and the other for 
pastime. Some men read in order to 
know and others read for want of 
something else to do. Cadman and 
Hillis, the two premier preachers of 
Brooklyn, are omnivorous readers of 
books. They literally devour them; 
but it all goes out to the world again 
in their sermons and addresses, perhaps 
in more forceful form. Much—all too 
much — of our reading is merely mental 
dissipation; and when we turn from 
the printed page to the real things of 
life, we have no single thought or 
inspiration as the result of our wasted 
efforts. 

It is granted that everyone should 
read the newspaper, but that does not 
mean all the time, and everything in it. 
The editor of a prominent financial 
magazine says he spends less than ten 
minutes on the morning paper, reading 
the headlines and editorials only, and 
finds this to be enough to keep in 
touch with current events. 

I have always been a reader of books 
and magazines. I had my literary 


passious and have them still. As a 
boy I read Horatio Alger and Oliver 
Optic, usually omitting the historical 
chapters in the latter’s writings. Like 
all boys, I was interested in how boys 
got ahead. Anything about New York 
thrilled me. That old-time story of 
New York, Sights and Scenes of a 
Great City charmed me. New York 
got into my blood and I was never 
satisfied until I became part of the lifé 
of the Great City. 

My school days ended and my bank 
days began. I continued to read. I 
was not sure I was cut out for a bank 
clerk, then; I am sure of it now. I 
had somewhat of an ambition to 
become a publicist, but what kind of a 
publicist I did not know, nor how the 
publicist was to get his living. It was 
not until I read Orison Swett Marden’s 
Pushing to the Front that I received 
my real inspiration. I can mark the 
spot on the sidewalk where something 
told me that a big chance would come 
my way some day, and to prepare for 
it. What the big chance was to be, 
or in what line, I did not know; but in 
preparation for whatever it was, I 
plunged into a maelstrom of reading. 
My zeal was commendable; my judg- 
ment was bad. 

With an ambition worthy of a better 
cause, I set out to acquire and 
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assimilate a knowledge of the world’s 
history and its literature in a self- 
selected reading course that lasted for 
a few strenuous months. I had heard 
how Edison had read an encyclopedia 
through, and I set about to do the 
same, but found I was not an Edison. 
I had heard that Joseph Cook acquired 
his fine command of English by reading 
the dictionary while waiting for meals; 
so I waited for meals. I had heard of 
Paradise Lost and so I read Paradise 
Lost—and Regained. Quo Vadis was 
the sensation of the hour and I read it 
through at one sitting. I had heard 
how Napoleon pushed to the front, and 
so I read Napoleon. I had heard of 
Carlyle and The French Revolution, 
and for a few weeks I lived in the realm 
of French history. I bought a book- 
case and filled it with books, good, 
commonplace and indifferent. I now 
suspect that I wanted to look “bookish” 
rather than act that way. I wanted to 
make people believe I knew all about 
everything, which was feeding my ego 
on strong food, and sometimes getting 
away with it. I wanted to play every 
instrument in the band—a little, in- 
stead of playing one instrument well. 
In my reading as well as in my work I 
was never thorough. I was scattering 
my information as well as scattering 
my energies. 


My Reformation 
Then something happened. I re- 
ceived a rude shock. I woke up. I 


found that I was reading a lot and 
learning nothing. I was hunting 
success with a sawed-off shotgun 
instead of with the rifle. I was learn- 
ing nothing I could use ina bank. My 
reformation was at hand, and I saw a 
great light. 

Theretofore I had read but little 
financial. I could not absorb money 
or banking. In fact I had never tried. 
The trouble probably lay in the way 
the literary food was prepared for my 
consumption. I needed a good chef to 
prepare it appetizingly; and up to that 
time such personages were few and far 
between. Therefore, unguided and 
misguided, I plunged into my second 
reading course as blindly as I had 
plunged into the first. Having no 
other ambition than to take my boss’s 
position when he should lay it down, I 
naturally sought the same equipment 
he possessed. Among his recognized 
qualifications was a knowledge of 
German, and he used it frequently in 
the day’s work. I therefore set about 
to become a German scholar. Having 
no ear to detect fine intonations, and a 
dull ear at that, and a modesty that 
was embarrassing, I found German 
much like music would be to a deaf 
mute. That little homemade diction- 
ary which I carried even to church, 
could tell a tale of struggle worthy of a 
better end. 


Parrot like, I repeated words with 
no meaning and sentences with no 
thought. For years I struggled with 
this unknown tongue, memorizing, 
translating, forgetting, until the monot- 
ony of it all was cruel. If you can 
picture a cozy cottage by a placid lake 
with a rowboat at its mooring, and a 
bathing beach near by, and a young 
man sitting on the porch of a Sunday 
afternoon mumbling a foreign language 
and translating a foreign newspaper 
while others enjoyed themselves, you 
have a true picture of my early 
sacrifices to succeed. 

I did learn, however, one thing worth 
while—that education, according to 
the Teuton’s conception, is a process of 
drawing out rather than a process of 
cramming in; for erziehen means to 
educate, and literally interpreted it 
means “to draw out.” I then aban- 
doned the cramming in process and 
set about to institute in its stead a 
more logical and practical scheme of 
development that promised better 
results. I had wasted five years in a 
fruitless attempt to know. 

I had now been a “banker” for about 
ten years. My salary had grown from 
six to eighteen dollars a week. I 
rarely worked later than four o’clock 
and therefore had an abundance of 
spare time. I knew I was getting 
nowhere. The dingy, begrimed walls 
of the old bank were becoming a prison 
to me. The wooden counter screen, 
with its amateurish hand carvings, the 
desks, the chairs, the books we used, 
the files and the general disorder are 
as fresh in my memory as if they were 
still part of my life. I arrived at nine, 
posted until ten, opened the doors, 
waited on customers, figured interest, 
wrote up pass books, lunched; waited 
on more people, wrote up more pass 
books, posted up the cash _ book, 
counted the money, locked the doors 
and went home. I existed but did not 
live. I worked in order to exist. I 
was working, but without a purpose 
and without a hope. I read but got 
nothing for the reading but the passing 
of time. 

Into the old bank one day came that 
old-time classic Patten’s Practical 
Banking. Itwas my first taste of finan- 
cial literature and I read it through 
twice. I marvelled that a man could 
find so much in banking to write about. 
I had found a new world. Into the 
bank also came the monthly banking 
journals. They were never opened. 
I began to open them. I took them 
home and compelled myself to read 
them. In their old-time dress they 
were neither attractive nor inviting. 
It was like acquiring a taste for olives. 


A Day in June 


It wasaday in June. The cash was 
balanced, the books put away and the 
work of the day was done. In former 
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years I had hurried away as soon as 
the doors were closed and the cash in 
balance. I concluded that it looked as 
if I were in a hurry to quit. I was. | 
had more to do outside of the bank 
thanin. When my reformation began, 
I cut out that habit. I tarried after 
the rest of the force (two) had gonc, 
more for the looks than for any useful 
purpose. I just wanted to show that 


bank that I had settled down to bus:- | 


ness and nothing else mattered. | 


took up one of the monthly magazines | 


and read what afterward changed the 
whole course of my life. In the article 
in question, the writer reviewed the 
process of organizing a bank, and in- 
asmuch as he was addressing a body of 
young bank clerks, he stated thet 
several new banks were organizing in 
New York and advised his hearers to 
get busy and seek executive positions 
in them. I followed his advice. 

In my study where this is written 
hangs that magazine page. What 
would have been my fate had I not 
read that page on that fateful June day, 
I cannot tell. I might now have been 
something in that dingy old bank-- 
what, I do not know. I might still 
have been a plodding clerk (with a 
title), adding, subtracting and figuring 
interest. I might have had a more 
peaceful yet less dramatic career. [| 
might have been saved many a heart- 
ache that my experiences in the Great 
City brought about; and yet I would 
have missed many a thrill. I might 
have missed the charm of pushing to 
the front, only to find that the crowd 
was pushing in the same direction and 


ready to push the other fellows out. | 


I might never have known the joy of 
achievement or the bitterness of defeat. 
My career was either ended or begun 
while I perused that simple magazine 
page. I am yet too young to decide. 


Solid Stuff 


From the time of my conversion 
from useless books to useful ones I have 
been an omnivorous reader. I have 


read all the leading works on banking. | 


I have read all the standard magazines 
for many years. I have read hundreds 
of biographies of living men and dead. 
I have read economics and law and 
history. I have studied accounting. 
I have studied business English. | 
have read The Saturday Evening Post 
(business articles only) for twenty 
years. I have religiously read the 
Literary Digest, for a time as‘long. | 
have read the New York Times every 
morning —a little. I devour the Ameri- 
can Magazine like ahungry dog devours 
meat. I feel that day wasted that 
does not include the Wall Street 
Journal. I read no fiction, but much 
fact. I want the solid stuff, of which 
men are made; but as for German —! 
use it only when I sneeze. 

May I not, then, as one who weiglied 


(Continued on page 4:)) 
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Consigned to the National City Bank, New York — one hundred million German 
gold marks from the Reichsbank of Berlin. The gold, under heavy guard on 
the S. S. Thuringia, is being unloaded from the ship 


— is the keynote of design of the new home 

of the Second National Bank, of Houston, Texas, 

strikingly illustrated in these photographs of lobby 
and exterior 


2 


The A. I. B. champion basketball team of the Harris / COPYRIGHT_INTERNATIONAL 


subject for the bank’s window display 


. & Savings Bank, of Chicago, supplied a feature e Bourse, of Brussels — beautiful stock exchange in the Belgian capital 
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Breathing Life Into the 


ee A San Diego Bank Uses Its Semi-annual Statement Folder 
| to Advertise the Community too; Other Timely Publicity 


. BANK’S financial statement America, New York, and the Washing- 


ton Loan and Trust Company, of 
Washington, D. C. Regarding its 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


folder is often regarded almost 9 Hanover Street, New York City 


as a necessary evil, and little 


effort is expended to 


make it serve especially 
as an advertising me- 
dium. But in several 
parts of the country 
progressive banks are 
using their statement 
folders as a means of 
advertising not only the 
bank but also the com- 
munity it serves. 
Notable among these 


of \San Diego, California. 


4 5 


is the San Diego Savings 
Bank, San Diego, Calif. 

Writing me concern- 
ing the statement folder 
(Fig. 1), D. N. Millan, 
assistant cashier, says: 

“The thought behind 
the idea was to secure 
sustainedattention value 
—to humanize a me- 
dium that, as a rule, is 
dry and uninteresting. 
We have noted that the 
average bank financial 
statement is glanced at 
in a perfunctory sort of 
way and then thrown 
aside. Generally, those 
reading it merely glance 
at the statement figures 
and even these are soon 
forgotten. On the other 


420,000,000. 
Home port of more than hail the vessels of the Pacific 


U. S. Naval payroll, $1,500,000 monthly. 
equable yeer-eround climate in the United States, 


TIUNICIPAL PIER 


says: 


broadcasting of the serv- 
ice of the Trust Depari- 
ment has been quite 
satisfactory in the num- 
ber of inquiries elicited 
and in the actual busi- 
ness resulting. The in- 
quiries have come from 
persons of different 
classes, showing, in our 
opinion, that the subjecis 
of the broadcastingswere 
interesting to persons of 
considerable as well as 
moderate means. One 
gratifying feature es- 
. pecially was the prepa- 
ration of two wills for 
women. 

avoided making the 
talks appear as adver- 
tisements of the services 
of this particular com- 
pany and have endeavy- 
ored to so present them 
that they have appeared 
to be more in the nature 
of information furnished 
thepublicaboutthebene- 
fits of wills and trusts.” 


hand, banks find it 
necessary to distribute 
thousands and thousands of their 
financial statements annually, in many 
instances to national mailing lists. 
“The idea was hit upon by this bank 
to combine the bank’s statement with 
community advertising and we have 
found in the short time since the en- 
closed statement was published that 
the idea is meeting with very favorable 
comment. We publish a condensed 
statement every six months and it is 
our plan to show with each change, 
views and statistics of San Diego that 
will be of interest to outsiders. In 
the next statement, we propose to 
show ten or twelve representative views 
of the Army and Navy activities in and 
around San Diego. The subsequent 
statement will probably show scenes in 
Balboa Park; the next, what the city 
provides in the way of amusement, 
such as golf courses, tennis courts, 
playgrounds and sporting activities. 
*‘We plan to enclose these statements 
in all bank mail going outside of San 


Fig. 1. 


Diego. We also find that our depos- 
itors are asking for them to send to 
friends in the East. They will also 
be mailed, when first issued, to all of 
our depositors, with the request that 
they forward them to some friend 
outside of San Diego. In this way, we 
expect to receive a great deal of pub- 
licity for the bank and, at the same 
time, much favorable advertising for 
the city. We believe that a statement 
in this style will actually be read and 
possibly retained for future use or sent 
to a second person for inspection. 

“We have received very favorable 
comment on this statement from all 
local civic bodies, and have had calls 
for it from the Chamber of Commerce, 
the San Diego-California Club and 
others interested in the idea.” 


Broapcastine financial and fiduciary 
messages by radio is a form of adver- 
tising used to advantage by a number 
of banks, among them the Bank of 


Boosting the community as well as the bank 


Someruinc new in the 
way of will literature 
has been put out by the Fifth Avenue 
Bank, of New York. It is an illus- 
trated “service” letter bound in the 
same kind of legal blue cover that 
is almost always used for the outside of 
the last will and testament as pre- 
pared by an attorney. A title printed 
in red reads “Your Will and the Ad- 
vantages of a Bank Executor.” Other 
service letters put out by this bank 
include these: ““The Living Trust and 
How to Use It Today,” “Custody 
Account Letter,” and “Letter on 
Travel.” 


Sr. Louis the Coming Steel, Iron 
and Metal Center and Why,”’ is the 
title of a fine forty-page booklet put 
out by the Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis. It contains maps, pic- 
tures, statistics, and articles signed by 
leading authorities. Sam P. Judd, 
publicity manager, says that they are 
mailing it to every steel and iron 
executive whose name they can obtain. 
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Tue largest bank in the world is now 
the Midland Bank of London. It is 
an enterprising bank. It carried on a 
unique advertising campaign last De- 
cember in over 600 newspapers and 
magazines. It departed altogether from 
the usual method of British banks, 
which is to advertise as seldom and as 
inconspicuously as possible. It actu- 
ally used display advertisements, as 
though it were a merchant or manu- 
facturer. It told the story of its 
growth in quarter-pages—a story that 
has no parallel in any country. 

The Midland has always been daring 
and original. It was first to open 
branches on Atlantic liners. It now 
has three of these floating banks, on the 
Aguitania, Mauretania, and Berenga- 
rig. It is said also to have been the 
first to issue a monthly review to its 
depositors, giving them a survey of the 
financial situation in all countries. 


Twat is a very strong announcement 
of the Federal Commerce Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis (Fig. 2). It is an 


unusually clever idea to vitalize the 
trade-mark emblem by using the well- 
known ship of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis as an illustra- 
tion of the announcement of this 
affiliated institution. 


R. H. Macy & Co., of New York, is one 
of the biggest stores in the world and 
it has always been an extensive adver- 
tiser. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the store should advertise its thrift 
or depositor’s accounts in a large way. 
On February 28 last it ran a full-page 
advertisement in the New York Times, 
and that costs around $1,200. 

In this full-page advertisement was 
repeated the first advertisement of 
the depositor’s accounts published 
twenty-one years ago. We are repro- 
ducing that portion of the advertise- 
ment (Fig. 2). Concerning it Macy’s 
says: 

“In the year 1903, Macy’s published 
an advertisement written for it by a 
man who is today one of the leading 
journalists of America. Its object was 
toimpressthe public 


“It’s not the way the wind blows; * 
it's the way your sails ave set!” 


is ever onward. The logof her 66 years’ _ticipations. Civic i 


“A ship sails east, a ship sails west; 
By che self same wind that blows— 
For it’s not the gale, a's the set of the sail 
That determines the way she goes!” 


'H SAILS SET FOR PROGRESS, the There is an insistent demand for more capital, 
course of the “Good Ship Commerce” _ for industrial underwriting, for 


with the sound 
thrift logic of a 
Macy D. A. (De- 
positor’s Account). 
So effective did this 
thrift messageprove 
that hardly a year 


Twenty-three 


goes by but mention is still made of it in 
one form or another again and again. 
Interesting, also, is the-fact that many 
of those who started a D. A. at that 
time have continued it to the present 
day.” 


J OHN W. PRENTIss, president of the 
Investment Bankers Association, in 
a recent address said about investment 
advertising: 

“In another ten years’ time the 
members of the Investment Bankers 
Association, instead of spending $40,- 
000,000 a year in advertising, will be 
spending $80,000,000 a year in adver- 
tising, and if they do not, their business 
is going backward.” 


A PLEASANT illustration of co-operation 
among advertising banks was given 
by the McDowell County National 
Bank, the First National Bank and 
the Merchants and Miners Bank of 
Welch, W. Va., when they published 
a newspaper advertisement containing 
this statement: 

“Bank resources are the best indica- 
tions of acommunity’s growth. There 
are three strong, safe, progressive 
banks in Welch, with combined re- 
sources of $5,977,984.14, who invite 
your patronage and assure you of 
every courtesy and accommodation 
consistent with good banking.” 


first morcgage par- 


voyage records the formative currents of develop- ns 
ment eddying about this strategic metropolis.Her jects, 
successful passage is a tribute to the propelling 


ing gale of 


schools and drainage are natural kindred pro- 
backed by energies of people, 
secured by far-reaching fields of fertility. 


The Federal Commerce Trust Com ill be 
The weather-wise navigators of this sturdy bark so ~via 


a potent factor in these types of development fi- 
——— to expand before  nancing, the object being to give to the money of 


public buildings, 


This page, with the at the 
attract attention. That which it an 


— 


an aggressive 


and community needs. 


The National Bank of Commerce, alert to the un- 
folding financial requirements of its territory, an- 

he opening for busin f the FEDERAL 
COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY in the Federal 
Reserve Building, Broadway and Pine Street. 
This company is a logical extension of our bank- 
ing facilities; a vital adjunct to a region of grow- 
ing i and ii i i 


The great forward movement of the Mississippi 
Valley involves financing of unusual magnitude. 


or about the extensive 


all—capital and savings alike—the same useful- 
ness for common progress and prosperity. The 
company, with strictest adherance to the best 
investment ideals, will offer diversified securities 


providing every safeguard for the careful investor. 
Not only is the prestige and peri of 
66 years of banking achievement back of this 
new company, but it is owned by the sharehold- 


ers and directed by the men composing the board’ 


of directors of the National Bank of Commerce 
in Se. Louis. 


Inquiry invited about any phase of investment, 
functions of this company. 
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business. ° bought Uf this statement the savings of the seven Ries 
creditof R. H. Macy & Co,---not even a member of bogie win 
when you buy at Macy’s you SAVE what other stores lose on bad | an that means DOUBLE economy—call at R. H. Macy 


you want to us 


RH. MACY@CO-SNE} 


ON BROADWAY, FROM XT 


Fig. 2. A trade-mark come to life, and a twenty-one-year-old thrift advertisement 
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Twenty-four 


Recarpine the third birthday anni- 
versary of the City Bank, Milwaukee 
(Fig. 3), W. K. Moss, advertising 
manager, says: “It is not often that a 
bank announces its early birthdays. 
Banks seem to think that birthdays 
are not important until they are fifty or 
seventy-five years old.”’ I think this 
a novelty in the way of a bank anni- 
versary advertisement, but for that 
very reason it undoubtedly is good 
advertising. 

The advertisement of the American 
Bank of San Francisco headed “11 — 24” 
(Fig. 3) is a good banking journal 
advertisement as it is brief and to the 
point and helps impress the bank’s 
official number upon other banks. 


Rererrinc again to the large group 
of advertisements (Fig. 3), my com- 
ments are as follows: 

The Girard National Bank, Philadel- 
phia—this is a very logical use of 
illustration and quotation, reminding 
the reader of the famous man after 
whom the institution is named. 

The Wyoming National bank, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., another excellent 
historical bank advertisement. 

National Union Bank, Boston—this 
bank, 132 years old, is the oldest bank 
in Massachusetts, and I for one am 
glad to see that it has modern ideas 
in the matter of advertising. 

American Trust Company, New 
York City: I like the circle design 
because 90 per cent of advertising 


THE 


Our Third Milestone 


(February 9th, 1924) 


M' 
— Of, a-goal attained. 


Our third milestone records all three 
our third Birthday, our growth, and 
the satisfactury service which we have 
been told we render. a culmination in 
one occasion of three happy events. 


A bank that sees the bigness of sim- 
ple things and is consequently able to 
sce the big things simply elebrate 
this anniversary with us by becoming 
a depositor 

Rescurces. February 9th. 1924— 

Two and throe-quarter millions 


THE CITY BANK 


I 
MILWAUKEE 
Second St. between Grand Ave. and Wells. 


layouts in the newspapers are 
square or oblong, so that the circle 
is bound to attract attention and 
in this case the copy ties up well 
with the circular idea. 


Desperate for competent help, 
the Keene National Bank, of Keene, 
N. H., mailed a unique “‘want ad,” 
a neatly printed card signed by 


THE BURROUGHS 


W. L. Mason, cashier, to its list of 
correspondent banks. 

The card, headed “‘S. O. S.,” reads: 

“Wedding bells are ringing and we 
soon shall need the services of two 
lady accountants experienced in bank 
work. 

“We desire only those who are ex- 
perienced or are familiar with the 
bookkeeping department and have 
functioned or are competent to func- 
tion in the varied work of an active 
country bank. 

“Can you help us in securing th: 
services of a responsible person who 
wishes a good position in a good town 
in a bank where intelligent, faithfu! 
work will be fully appreciated?” 


11-24 


The symbol of a banking service 
that has stood the test, in good 
season and in time of stress, in 
performing a helpful function as 
San Francisco correspondent for 
interior banks throughout the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District. 


375 Fulton Sereet, Jamaica 
The whole range of facilities of our in- 
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BROADWAY et CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
209 Montague Street, Brooktye 


ee Compeny 
a ORION H. CHENEY 
Brooklyn, our building is in the center BAYARD DOMINICK 
of the business section, near every transit 


Broadway at Cedar Screet OBERMA YER Safe Deposit Securities 
209 St. Brooklyn A. OCORMAN Fonge Exchange 
Plaza, Long Island City WILEY R. REYNOLDS 
WILLIAM R. ROSE 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


‘WS Fulton Street 
Jamaica 


Shall we write you wn detail about 
the scope of our correspondent service? 


) | % AMERICAN BANK 
of San Francisco 


To 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK SECURITY BANK AND TRUST CO 


Commercial Savings Trust 


of its existence, 


THE GIRARD NATION 
PHILADELPHIA BANK 


“Follow Your Business Very Close” 
—STEPHEN 


Following the War of 1812 there was great financial stress 
throughout the country. and Wyoming Valley felt the pinch as 
well as other sections. 


currency on much the same plen as our present bank currency. 

bille became generally known as “shinplasters 

Lord Butler, President, and Toul, 
Some carly holders of this ise were Lord Butler, 

Stephen Tuttle, Jesse Fell, Joseph Sinton, Steuben Butler, James Tay- 

lor, and William Rogers A few later some of these men were 

among the first Stockholders and Di of The Wyoming Bank. 


The Bank That Has Served The Wyoming 
Valley For Four Generations 


West Marner ar Frannun Street. 
Open Saturday Evenings From 7 to 8 O'clock 
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Standard Forgery Bonds 


Bankers’ Special Bonds 
Premiums Greatly Reduced 


OUR bank is a special-preferred risk and entitled to 
discounts ranging from 35% upward on standard forgery 
insurance if using modern Todd Protectograph equipment. 


The bonds herein offered are written in the General 
Indemnity Corporation of America, and are identical word 


for word with those written by all surety companies at 
standard rates. 


The discounts to Todd users are based on the experience 
of ten years in writing this form of insurance, during which 
no claim has ever been presented for loss on account of any 
check or draft protected under the Todd System. These 
bonds include coverage on forged endorsements, for which, of 
course, there is no mechanical protection. 


(To non-Todd users, the standard rates based on $5 per 
year per $1,000 are applicable.) 


Please use your bank letterhead in writing 
for specimen bond and list of discounts. 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CoO., Inc. 


(Established 1899) 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Consult your telephone directory under “Todd” or “Protectograph”™ 
for local address of Todd dealers who are authorized agents for 
General Indemnity Corporation. 


wa 


srsary Of Todd Protection - 


Writing amounts with the 
Protectograph is estimated to 
eliminate at least 35% of all 
check-fraud possibilities by pre- 
venting raised amounts. 


ery paper, with its self-cancell- 
VOIDS and the restrictions 
surrounding its sale, eliminates 
another 35% of possible check 
frauds by preventing erasure of 
myone name as well as forgery 
“counterfeiting.” 


Less than 35% of the check- 
fraud possibilities remairf to be 
covered by insurance—chiefly 
forged and altered endorsements 
which no mechanical agency can 
prevent. 
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Facts [hat 


Let Kardexed Records Show You How to Increase 
Your Present Customers’ Use of Your Facilities 


[TH Kardex Central File tells you exactly 
to what extent each customer is using 
the services you offer. 


This is the soundest basis for soliciting 
new business. 


ee You can visualize many other valuable 
Be uses for a record like this—all facts spread 
‘4 before you at a glance. 


Telephone the Kardex Man in Your City or Write 


THE KARDEX COMPANY 
544 Kardex Park - - Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Kardex Stores in Leading Cities Throughout the World 
Where Kardex Forms and Methods May be Examined 


In Canada - KARDEX, 58 King Street West, Toronto 
LONDON: 3 Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C. 1 PARIS: 24 Rue de la Fidélité 


aus, 

ACCOUNTS OF 
of 


he \ ardex 
ook of | orms 


N this volume 


woress 


Company 


is summarized 
eM the experience 


Lie of hundreds of 

% Kardex Men 
with the record 
keeping meth- 
ods of five hun- 
dred lines of 
business. Over 
15,000individual 
records are thus 
made an avail- 
able source of 
ideas for you. 


Al 


3 Clayton, Roberp 
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is CLEARING HOUSE Twenty-seven 


Business 


8-3 Olive St. 
1962 17th St. 


Crestwood Ave. 


1-3 
MARKS 


Send for 
The Kardex Man 


HE has helped 
modernize the 
records of 12,000 
banks with Kardex. 
His training, experi- 
ence, and resources 
fit him to help you. 


Busingss 
COMNECTIONS 

oF 


MEMBERS OF Fancy WW 


rte 


Tear off and send to Kardex, 544 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N.Y. 


(] Please send booklet ‘t22 Basic Records of Banking.”’ 
[] Please send Kardex Man. 


Re 
= | \ 
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: 
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Logical Way to 
Protect Checks 


The logical way to 
guard against fraudu- 
lent alteration is to 
protect all the writing 
on both sides of the 
check. 

National Safety 
Paper gives you this 
complete protection. 
Any change made on 
any part of the check 
—with chemicals, 
eraser, or knife — is 
instantly exposed by 
a glaring white spot 
or stain. 

This complete pro- 
tection is also perma- 
nent. Neither age nor 

‘atmospheric condi- 
tions affect the safety 
chemical properties of 


George La Monte & Son 


National Safety Paper. 
Nati 
National Safety Paper 
to your stationer, 
BSE printerorlithographer. 
= 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


Wa 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
Son, Lid., Toronto 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


HOOL-TEACHER-—‘‘Playing 

marbles again! Boys, how often 
have I told you that is just a form of 
gambling!” 

Bank President’s son—‘“‘Yes, ma’am 
I tell ’em so too, and I won’t play with 

Teacher— “Well then what are you 
doing with your pockets full of 
marbles?” 

B. P.’s son—‘‘Oh, I’m just lending 
them the marbles to play with. I get 
10 per cent of the winnings.” 


One of the interesting paradoxes of 
commercial banking is the fact that the 
customer who overdraws his account 
most frequently is the very person who 
“sees red’? when he examines his 
monthly statement. 


The Secret of Barney's Success 
Another of the Dinglesby Legends 
Oh list to the tale of the hooch and the 


kale 
And the tippling teller who longed for 


his ale ~ 


Till he took some corn mash and a tub 
and a pail 

(Although at the risk of going to jail, 

To try but to fail to get out on bail, 

To weep and to wail in dismal travail. 

To shrink and to quail at the warden’s 
loud hail, 

To swear and to rail at locks that are 
Yale, 

To examine his mail with hope that 
grew frail, 

Perhaps to impale his poor bones on a 
nail) 

Took a pail and a tub and some mash, 
and a still, 

And brewed him some stuff, as these 
liquor-hounds will. 

So strong that a gill would be plenty to 
kill 

A man whose digestion was just simply 
normal, 

And make his demise rather swift and 
informal. 

But Barney, our hero, did not believe 
in wasting it, 

Even to test it by someone else tasting 
it. 

When it was done, he put on his hip 

(Though yet not a sip had moistened 
his lip) 

A plentiful flask of this powerful dis- 
tillate, 

For, though a chance he knew would 
not be his till late, 

Yet he expected, along in the day, 

When V.-P.s and tellers had all gone 
their way, 

He alone would remain, and in this 
opportunity 


See if his stuff could be drunk with 
impunity. 

So came the hour of half after four, 

When everyone else had passed out of 
the door 

(As Barney supposed), and expecting 
to pour 

The first fateful drops in his dry, 
waiting throat, 

First raising his flask, to admire and 
gloat, 

He felt someone suddenly tug at his 
coat! 

*Twas the President, who, easing bak 
from the vault, 

Had seen the procedure, and so called a 
halt! 

Crash! went the flask, and broke on tiie 
stool, 

And the stuff on the floor made a 
widening pool, 

While Barney stood staring, until, like 
a fool, 

He explained, “It’s a furniture polish 
I’m making — 

And just before using, requires some 
shaking — 

Sorry it slipped from my hand—I was 


just 


Getting ready to try out the stuff when 

it bust, 
*Right here on my stool—”’ So saying, 

he took 

A dust-rag from out of its usual nook, 

And wetting it well, to maintain the 
disguise, 

Fell to rubbing the stool— when to his 
surprise 

The paint on the stool was dissolved 
very neatly — 

In no time the stuff took the paint off 
completely! 


“Aha!” said the president. “Quite an 
invention! 

A good paint remover! I’m glad my 
attention 


Was called to this thing —I’ll be pleased 
to mention 

Your find to some friends who I feel 
sure will chance it, 

Incorporate, market, produce and fi- 
nance it.” 

Now Barney’s the head of a big cor- 
poration 

Which makes paint remover enough 
for a nation— 

And liquor? No—Barney had climbed 
on the wagon — 

Goodbye to the bottle, the flask and 
the flagon— 

escape is enough,” says he, a 
grin — 

“If my boss hadn’t caught me, my 
grave I’d be in— 

If he hadn’t sneaked up without 
whisper or cough, 

One drink of the stuff would have 
polished me off!’’ 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


“Prints Right—IN SIGHT 
—from INDEX CARDS instead of Type” 


Sales Managers, Advertising Managers, Treasurers, 
Bookkeepers, Paymasters, Shippers, Credit Men, Fac- 
tory and Mill Superintendents, Stock-room Managers, 
and every office or plant Executive who has to write 
and keep accurate track of mames and numbers, can 
profit much by getting acquainted with this machine. 


for 
Advertising 


IS) Here are 7 of the many reasons why the Elliott Electric Addresser 
fir} ~ (shown pf te de is the most valuable piece of general-utility equip- 
| me " ment any business concern can employ. 


1 SHEET LISTING ATTACHMENT-—lists names, numbers, 
rates, etc., in columns on pay sheets, route sheets, dividend sheets 
and all loose-leaf forms. 


MULTIPLICATOR—prints name and address two or three 
times on duplicate or triplicate forms, such as public service 
statements, insurance, loan and installment notices, etc. 


3 REPEATING AND SKIPPING ATTACHMENT—prints the 
same address as many times as desired; or skips addresses not 
wanted. Extremely useful for tag-work, job-ticketing, etc. 


4 DICK MAILER STRIP LISTER—addresses on continuous 

paster-roll, for use of newspaper and magazine publishers. Also 
enables the printing of lists in continuous transcript form for 
checking and reference purposes, etc. 


AUTOMATIC SELECTOR ATTACHMENT—selects from 
general mailing list only those addresses wanted at a certain 
time—by vocation, season, sex, location, rating, etc. Simplifies 
the accurate handling of even the most minutely classified lists. 


6 LINE COVER ATTACHMENT—enables any line stencilled 


N ADDITION to this factor of versatility, the fact that addresses can be stencilled on an Elliott Index Card to be non-printed when addressing 


into Elliott Address Cards on any typewriter—and that these strong, light, com- forms on which you want to print only a portion of the address. 
pact, all-fibre Cards need no separate indexing devices and require very little filing 7 NUMBERING AND DATING ATTACHMENT—dates and 
space or equipment—makes the purchase of an Elliott Addressing System a matter 


: , 2 consecutively numbers delivery slips, pay checks, invoices, etc. 
of clear, unquestionable logic to all who seek the most efficient business methods. at same time they are addressed. 


( Write us for full particulars—and for a copy of our FREE BOOK, “Mechanical Addressing’’ ) 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


142 Albany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Mechanical Addressing Systems for Every Kind and Size of Business Branch Offices and Agencies in All Parts of the Civilized World 
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insurance for 
bank 
and depositors 


greater safety 
greater service 


builds business 


Everywhere progressive banks 
are using this new feature of 
service to build business. We 
will gladly show you the letters 
wherein these bankers definitely 
state the number of new accounts 
they are getting in this way. 

Super-Safety Insured Bank 
Checks provide: 


Positive protection for bank 
and depositors — against the real 
menace of the check raiser! 

Not dependent upon mechani- 
cal or chemical devices —but an 
actual part of the fine, crisp, 
“‘money-looking’’ checks you 
furnish. Checks protected in three 
sure ways: 


Made of world’s safest paper; 
protected by the world-famed 
Wm. J. Burns Detective Agency, 
Inc. Then—bank and each de- 
positor individually protected by 
a $1,000.00 Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Company bond, 
against loss through fraudulent 
alteration. This company, as- 
sociated with the old-line Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company, is 
one of the strongest in America. 

Yet these positively protected checks 
cost you no more than any checks of 
even similar quality! In addition they 
aed at your disposal the business- 

uilding force of a powerful national 
advertising campaign— plus valuable 


display and advertising matter for your 
local use. 


Get the facts. They are worth money 
to every progressive banker. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers 


of Bank Checks 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 
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To Solve the Overdraft Problem 


By JAMES W. CARR 


OT a dollar in overdrafts was 
shown on the last statement of 
the Peoples State Bank: of Indian- 
apolis to the Indiana state banking de- 
partment. None will be shown on the 
next calledstatement. And there will be 
none in the future unless the element of 
human frailties enters in and upsets a 
simple but effective system for prevent- 
ing the recurrence of the biggest buga- 
boo in the life of the cashier—the 
overdraft. Even the unforeseen has 
been guarded against as effectually as 
possible through the thorough training 
of employees. 

Over a year ago this bank had its 
share of overdrafts. Its statement to 
the bank examiner bore the usual 
notice that it was carrying the debts 
of some depositors, who, either care- 
lessly or with intention, had drawn 
checks against a depleted account. 
The bank statement showed a percent- 
age of overdrafts no larger, and perhaps 
no smaller, than the average bank 
doing business on a basis similar to 
that done by the Indianapolis institu- 
tion. 

“It required no great thought to 
reach the conclusion that there was 
absolutely no sound reason for the 
overdraft,’ Neal Grider, cashier of the 
bank, said, in explaining the method 
which has eliminated the overdraft 
column from his called statements. 
“If this conclusion were true the prac- 
tise among our customers seemed to 
me to be subject to treatment, and, if 
approached along the right lines, 
merely a matter of time until it could 
be stopped entirely. 

“Certain conditions entered into the 
solution of the problem—these will be 
readily understood by all bankers— 
which made it necessary to attack the 
problem slowly but diligently. We 
decided on a process of education, both 
among the employees of our institution 
and the patrons of the bank. 

“To proceed systematically the me- 
chanics of our plan were carefully 
worked out. Our first step was to gain 
accurate information for ourselves as 
to our worst offenders. We therefore 
established a card record of all checks 
drawn on, which could be placed in the 
category of overdrafts. 

**All checks drawn against an insuffi- 
cient balance were ordered sent to the 
desk of the cashier as soon as they were 
received. From the check a stenog- 
rapher made up the records for the 
card file we established. 

“This card file was intended to give 
us, at a glance, the record of the offend- 
ers. It was the ‘black and white’ 
record of the transactions of the 
habitual overdraft transgressor. It 
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was the centerpiece of our constructive 
plan to eliminate overdrafts. Here is 
a sample of the card record kept from 
the beginning: 


Name John Doe 


Address 


Return Check Record with this Bank. 


Date 
Returned 
By Bank from 
Date Peoples To Whom Which it 
Issued Bank Payable Amount came to us 


7-30 7-31 Seth Morris $ 230.00 Union Nat’ 

8-10 8-11 Fitch Co. 170.00 Hard Pan 
Nationa! 

9-13 9-15 Mont-Ward Co. 42.50 Chicago 
State 


“When our plan went into effec! a 
general order from the president di- 
rected that no overdrawn orders should 
be paid. The order gave the officers 
of the bank no leeway. It was simply 
stated and left us without alternative. 
At the same time the officers were 
cautioned to scan such checks carefuilly 
to determine whether a mistake had 
been made by the drawer of the check 
or if there were some other circumstance 
entering into the transaction which 
warranted action other than refusal to 
pay the check. In some instances of 
this kind circumstances did justify 
this careful scrutiny and a telephone 
call was made to verify unusual fea- 
tures. But in most instances the 
checks were returned marked ‘insufli- 
cient funds.’ 


“(\F COURSE we had immediate 

complaints. There are customers 
who thoughtlessly blame their banks 
for returning their checks. Many of 
them have every reason except a sound 
one for doing so. Many of them have 
been led to expect that their overdrawn 
checks would be paid because they had 
been paid in the past. They came in 
to complain. 

“We were prepared for them. If 
necessary we showed the banking laws 
of the state prohibiting the payment 
of such checks. We showed them the 
banking laws holding proper officials 
personally responsible for the payment 
of such illegal obligations. Every 
customer who complained was given 
to understand that he was not being 
singled out from other customers 
because of his transgression. He was 
told that the same rule applied to 
every one—man, woman or corpora- 
tion—on the bank records. We were 
just as courteous as it was possible to 
be. And in most instances, the [irst 
offenders took a considerate view. 
Men and women are reasonable, in the 
main. They readily accept a situation 
when it is carefully and courteously 
explained, even though they may have 
been hurt. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Making GOOD on Travelers Cheques 


The Facts and Figures Back of the 1% of 1 Per Cent More 
Charged for AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


2009 individuals reported American Express Travelers Cheques lost or 
stolen last year to the amount of $493,055. $81,057 of this amount was 


forged—a direct loss to the Company. Of the forgers, 157 were appre- 
hended, convicted, and either sentenced or are now waiting trial. Of the 
lost cheques, $203,946 were recovered. The balance, $208,052, paid out 
to the losers by the Company, will not represent a total loss, as experi- 
ence has shown that honest finders will return the cheques to us; while 
fear of detection will prevent the ordinary criminal from ever cashing 


them. 


American Express Travelers Cheques cost 
the user 25c per $100.00 more because they 
are worth more. Their unquestioned 
money value anywhere, at any time, alone, 
is worth the extra quarter of one per cent. 
The money protection which goes with this 
value, alone, is worth it. The intricate 
machinery necessary to sustain and guard 
these values demands this extra quarter of 
one per cent. The American Express pro- 
tects the user of these cheques against loss 
or theft. It relieves his immediate embar- 
rassment if the cheques are lost; or, if they 
are stolen or forged, it sees that the thief 
or forger is detected and punished. And in 
addition, American Express Travelers 
Cheques assure their users of the most 
human and helpful personal Service of the 
American. Express chain of international 
offices abroad and more than 26,700 Ex- 
press Offices in the United States and 
Canada. 


500,000 American Travelers in 1923 
changed more than $120,000,000 into 
American Express Travelers Cheques—of 
which the greater percentage were used 


The American Express Company’s 


right here at home, by business and 
pleasure travelers in the United States. . 
The American Express Company started 


the idea of Travelers Cheques. Their 
cheques were the first on the market. They 
developed the whole Traveler Cheque sys- 
tem. Every new feature added has been 
theirs. Not satisfied with their dominant 
money protection features, the American 
Express Company added a costly Personal 
Service for the traveler. 


Criminal menaces to the Travelers’ funds 
multiply. The greatest problem of the 
American Express Company, however, is 
the Travelers’ own lack of care of his 
cheques. The professional criminal is hard 
pressed that attempts to appropriate 
American Express paper. He must be a 
skilful forger to use American Express 
Travelers Cheques. He knows that cease- 
lessly on his trail the American Express 
Company is operating a highly developed 
and very efficient secret service. But 
against failure of the general traveler in 
protecting his cheques—the Company has 
no redress. 


Secret Service cooperates fully with 


Banks in the protection of bank paper. It cannot urge too strongly how- 
ever upon the banks selling this paper the necessity of warning the pur- 


chaser against careless handling. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OSD SD OD 
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Thirty-two 


Farmers and Merchants Bank, Long Beach, Cal. 


Equipped with Western Venetian Blinds 


Daylight Without Glare 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 
2703 Long Beach Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, 
without obligation, your 50- 
page illustrated cataloz, **Indi- 
rect Daylight For Banking 
Rooms.”’ 


LANCE at the photographic illustration 
above. Visualize the windows as stripped 
of the window equipment. The result is 

easy to picture. Bright daylight—glare—floods 
through the unshaded windows. Now, half cover 
the windows with ordinary shades. What has 
been done? The upper and most valuable 
lighting area, has been darkened; the lower still 
admits glare. 


Western Venetian Blinds overcome these diffi- 
culties in daylight control. Note the accom- 
panying illustration again. Bright sunlight and 
glare have been eliminated. Soft, subdued 
daylight provides an even, restful light through- 
out the banking room; all available window area 
is used to best advantage for lighting purpose. 
This is accomplished by the ingenious arrange- 
ment of adjustable slats of which Western 
Venetian Blinds are made. This modern window 
equipment can be easily and instantly adjusted 
to control the intensity of daylight. 


Over 2,500 banks in America now use this better 
type of window equipment because of a superior 
service in daylight control and because of economy. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


General Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Ill ,326 W. Madison St. Kansas City,Mo.,14thand Montgall 
New York, N. Y.,25W.43rd St. Portland,Ore., 213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. San Francisco,Cal.,921 Hearst Bldg. 


TEXAS AGENTS: 
Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio 
Kirby Bldg., Dallas 


Western Venetian 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 30) 


“Our first step of courteously but 
firmly refusing to pay such checks had 
a most wholesome effect on the person 
who had been careless in watching a 
bank balance. This included some of 
our old customers. They were wroucht 
up by their first returned check. But 
even the oldest customer appreciaies 
the care that is taken of his funds, as 
well as those of others, and this was a 
strong point in our explanation. Most 
of them immediately stopped issuing 
checks against an insufficient balance. 
They began keeping more care.ul 
records and maintaining better b.l- 
ances. They didn’t write checks with 
the carefree pen they had previou:ly 
used. 

ECONTINUED toreturnchec is. 

Each time they were sent back, our 
card record was brought up to date. 
On the third offense we took another 
step. We wrote the customer. ‘The 
letter briefly stated the facts. It was 
not conciliatory. It was not harsh. 
The customer expected the bank to 
conduct business on a business basis, 
we had assumed. Therefore we ox- 
pected him to conduct his business 
likewise. We did not attempt a 
rhetorical composition. Here is the 
letter: 


Frequently during past months we have 
been called upon to pay checks on your 
account drawn against a balance that was 
insufficient to pay the amounts of the 
checks. This practice causes embarrass- 
ment to all concerned, to say nothing of the 
additional work in handling the items. 

We trust that you will see fit to build up 

our balance to the extent that we will not 
e obliged to return further checks because 
of insufficient funds. 


Yours very truly, 
THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 


“The second step brought results. 
We had some close-outs because of it 
but in the main they were not desirable 
accounts. On the other hand it 
straightened up a number of accounts 
which had previously been subject 
continuously to bad checking practice. 
Our daily record of returned checks 
began to diminish substantially. ur 
check-up card ‘system enabled us to 
strike vigorously at the fellow who 
made a practice of issuing bad checks. 
If he was an undesirable customer he 
knew we were watching him. If he 
was a careless customer, yet a square 
customer, his inclination was to avoid 
receiving a second letter. 

“A third stop followed from our 
‘check up’ card system. Each morn- 
ing the cards which bore a record of 
new overdrafts were taken before ‘he 
committee of officers of the bank. 
They were scanned. The_ business 
relations of all the bank departments 
with the individual whose name p- 
peared on the card were brought to 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Now—you can buy 
Ledger Paper scientifically 


\! 
A 


—instead of using the hit-or-miss 


blindfolded method of bygone days 


-— Once upon a time, buying ledger paper was _ paper, to accurately weigh and test the seven 
i_cA merely a matter of guesswork. If youwere most important qualities of any ledger sheet 

“== agood guesser, the Bookkeeping Department _ before it is bought. 

operated fairly smoothly. If you weren’t— 

well, the waste basket told a tale of wasted Let us prove to you in a simple understand- 

minutes, costly mistakes and lost time. able way, that Parsons Defendum Ledger 
Papers actually do give a better writing sur- 
face, erase easier, wear longer and resist the 
relentless wear and tear of busy fingers. We 
don’t ask you to take our word for it. Test 
the paper you are now using—test Defendum 
—and compare the results. Write today for 
the seven tests—there’s no obligation, 
of course. 


\ 


But you no longer need to use the hit-or-miss 
blindfolded methods of bygone days. Now, 
you can buy paper just as scientifically as the 
purchasing agent of a large automobile 
company buys steel or any other commodity 
whose strength and wearing qualities must 
be tested beforehand. 


The Parsons Paper Company have originated © 
a series of interesting tests which permit any- 
one, regardless of how little they know about For ease on the eyes we recommend buff. 


PARSONS 


BETTER BUSINESS PAPERS 
for ledger work. use Defendum 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
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FILE POCKETS 


for no “changes’’ in your 
filing system. You simply go 
right along with your presen 

“method, but you ‘accomplish 
“something that you have often 
hoped to do. You are rid of 
_ overcrowded, bulging, disorder- 
ly folders. Your files are 


as the papers increase, 

full view, ten times the dur- 
ability of manila folders—if this” 
tickles your filing fancy, or ee 


will bring 

you a sample 
VERTEX Pocket. 
Send for it now, 


CUT HERE - — — ——— 


ease send for examination and trial a free sample 
‘BUSHNELL's *Vertex” File Pocket, 
as described in May Burroughs Clearing House. 


Name of Person Inquiring.................... 


Letter size or Legal size desired?.............. 


If special size is required, send sample of sheet 
to be filed and give width and height of drawer. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., DEPT. C. 
933 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


(Continued from page 32) 


the attention of the committee. Some- 
times outside investigations were 
called for and obtained. And the 
committee made a decision with refer- 
ence to the customer with these facts 
before it. 

“The question was: Is the man who 
continually seeks to overdraw, a good 
bank customer? 

“T can say very frankly that he is 
not. Every banker knows this. But 
every banker does not have a method 
of placing his finger every day on the 
man who should not be a customer of 
the bank. Wedid and do. Our card 
record solved our problem. 

“We used our plan. In the period 
of the first six months, we eliminated 
from our bank files about 200 unprofit- 
able accounts. There was the record 
before us, each day, on our overdraft 
card. If it grew and grew, day by 
day, we reached the point of feeling 
ashamed of our business abilities if we 
continued to carry that man on our 
books. So we briefly but effectively 
eliminated him by asking him, in 
person, or by letter returning his 
balance, to cease his business relations 
with our institution.” 


T WAS stated that the bank would 

save hundreds of dollars each year 
through this plan of handling over- 
drafts. Overhead has been reduced. 
The fixed policy of not honoring 
overdrawn checks gives everyone in 
the bank an exact policy to follow. 
There are no preferred accounts. 
There are no losses through the pay- 
ment of checks which must some day 
be charged off. 

*‘We have a sense of personal satis- 
faction in carrying out our plans,” 
said Mr. Grider, in conclusion. ‘“‘We 
feel that we are doing business on a 
business basis. We have eliminated a 
group of undesirables. Our people are 
not out chasing bad checks. And 
the business men of Indianapolis, we 
hope, will some day begin to realize 
that when checks are drawn on the 
Peoples State Bank of Indianapolis, 
they are not likely to be returned 
because of insufficient funds. We 
don’t allow the habitual transgressor 
to continue to write his name on our 
checks. 

“We covet this reputation for our 
patrons.” 


Swank 


ONES has a new kind of swank, 
now.” 

so?” 

“He plays eighteen holes by himself 
with these ten cent golf balls and then 
drops in at the clubhouse for dinner 
and brags about how many balls he 
lost.” 

—D. S. K. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Don’t Ruin 
Your Best Ideas 


Why reduce the value of your good 
ideas through poor typewriting 
when PLATEN LIFE will insure 
perfect work ? | 

Rough, uneven typewriter plat- 
ens (the rubber rollers) are the 
cause of poor type impressions, 
spoiled stationery, wasted time and 
energy, and increased ribbon and 
carbon expense. 

PLATEN Lire makes old platens 
new, removes all ridges and in- 
dentations, restores and maintains 
the original resiliency of the platen, 
and completely eliminates paper 
feed troubles. 

Simple to use and inexpensive, 
PLATEN Lire is a business neces- 
sity. Used in 10,000 offices for over 
four years. 


Ask your stationer or write us direct. 


The Platen Life Company 


320 MARKET ST + SAN FRANCISCO 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 


MINUTE 
Hour and date 
automatically. 
AUG 28 117 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, aninteresting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W 27thSt. New York City, N.Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Work— Protects the Health 


Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest for book- 

keeping machine posting handing. papers 
presses. felt pad 
mounted iter which 

snugly in thet hollow of Mad ay 

nickel silver ene fo 

Sent pos' ‘or eac $5 

12 for $7.20. Gold Plated 


ca 
Money 
if not WATER RESERVOIR 
satisfied 


EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 
1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 


REED MASTER PL. AN 
“Well Named” 


REED MAS’ ERPLAN® 


“ERTISING “PROBLEMS 
ACING EVERY BANK 
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Saver 


MARTINE 
Visible Dime 


ATTRACTS—REMINDS—PRODUCES 


» Patented—other patents pending 


Sean for 30 dimes, is 


detachable in an in- 
stant and only bank can 
open it. Weighs one 
ounce and is interchange- 
able. Teller counts 
dimes at a glance, hands 
depositor an empty con- 
tainer and handles full 
ones at his convenience. 


HERE can I find an advertising medium that will actually 
\ \ serve the banking needs of the prospective customer? Here 
is a brand-new deposit building utility that answers the question. 
So attractive that thousands have been so/d by banks, to customers 
and prospects alike. 
So closely related to banking and bank use that they pull holders 
toward the bank continuously. 
So irresistibly serviceable that they create depositors for your bank. 
Sturdily but lightly made in solid cordovan leather with bill fold, card 
pockets and nickled holder for pocclccleccc-frc-co 


30 dimes, The A. R. Martine Co., Inc. 


A sure-fire closer for solici- 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


tors and 100% accelerator in Please send sample of your Visible Dime Saver and 


The coupon will bring a Dead 
sample with prices, endorse- 
Officer... 


ments of leading bankers and 
plans for use. City State 


employe contests. | fall details on your plans for deposit building. 
| 
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CL. 
‘*Approaching’’ Colorado’ s belie 
Agriculture ered 
(Continued from page 13) 
| of Wells, the Denver National Bank agric 
began the publication, continuing for pro-t 
" iH | a period of years, of one of the most of fa 
| interesting and. helpful bulletins on this 
i rf business conditions ever issued by a belie 
| bank. fashi 
i! Wells edited this. It began as a it. 
f i! monthly report on conditions in Colo- bank 
4 y} | rado. Later, it took in Wyoming and oper: 
= | New Mexico, with quarterly reports as C 
| from Montana. mitt 
r Hy A bank official in each town served the 
r | as reporter for the bulletin. In many indi 
it i! cases he was the president or cashier. Ce 
" %) | The report from a town was published J} appr 
: fu e reporter and the date of the report. body 
COMPLETED IN FOUR MONTHS! as a leaflet the grew resp 
: = | to small-magazine size, with the staff sions 
" N NOVEMBER 23d, 1923, demolition preparatory to the erec- i of reporters constantly growing more out « 
r tion of this building for the American Exchange National Bank i complete. in at 
4 of St. Louis was begun. On March 22d, 1924 (four months later), Absolute, face-the-facts reports were And 
! this new bank was open for business, complete in every detail—vaults, i! the policy. No glossing over was bank 
y fixtures, furniture and equipment! Designed, built and equipped | expected—that wasn’t the policy of heap 
% under our single contract plan. May we send you a De Luxe copy of ! the bulletin. In one or two instances men’ 
f our newest portfolio; entitled, **Banks Designed, Built and Equipped i | when local interests asked their 
! by Us’’? of the 
| regular report, Editor Wells imme- 
St. Louis Bank Equipment Company § | Gittely killed the idea. He wisheds \ 
: " Bank Builders 807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. i | different sort of report. 
There was a need for such a bulletin 
to 8,000 circulation. Every bank & oy), 
| received one in the reporting states. ing | 
Hundreds of copies went to Denver busi- and 
ness men. Newspapers freely quoted whil, 
} | the bulletin on the financial pages. J assis 
: “| | Outside of Colorado, circulation spread J atte 
; without any efforts to get it, at an B A ¢} 
extraordinary rate. The railroads took jjkec 
many copies, and libraries, banks, etc., 
all over the country applied for regular aboy 
copies. A check-up at one time showed the 
a <4) | over $2,000,000 brought into the state BF in fy 
for investment through the bulletin, and 
ay Egypt Specifi readers of which had corresponded J exp), 
2 with reporters or the agricultural liked 
2 HIGGINS’ ETERN AL INK committee. The educational influence J mon 
of the publication among Colorado 
Egypt will | bankers and business men was incalcul- wha 
record its official acts in Higgins’ | able. ay 
Eternal Ink. Ancient Egypt made its records—still as y 
legible—in ink of the same chemical constituency. GAIN was vindicated the Wells @ the 
The ink which has passed the severe tests of the approach—a finding and facing of [ cust 
Egyptian government will be found equal | facts as they actually are. The bul- fy here 
to any emergency of the business world. letin gave the whole picture—lights [acco 
Insure the pormananey of rr Sees with this | and shadows. It was truth, and it § will 
won the interest and the confidence of hush 
PERMANENT AS THE PYRAMIDS readers in a wonderful way. Tl 
CHAS.M. HIGGINS & Co.,271NinthSt.,Brooklyn,N.Y. | Coming back at one time from a tour 
Also Manufacturers of Higgins’ American ‘Beatng Inks of farming sections, Wells, sketching 
LONDON the situation for newspaper readers in 
detail, said, “‘God help the peach man!” W 
He told why in detail—the dire straits —} who 
peach growers were in. Last autumn §& She 
in a complete discussion of Colorado Cast 
business conditions in the Denver want 
Commercial, he reported $1,100 an acre  —T) 
ae returns to peach growers. And he was &% Min 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


believed. Whatever Wells says gains 
eredence, for he gives the whole 
picture. 

One of the problems of Colorado 
agriculture at present is a wave of 
pro-farmer legislation. The whole basis 
of farm co-operation, as encouraged by 
this legislation, is wrong, Mr. Wells 
believes. ‘Therefore, in characteristic 
fashion, bluntly, persistently, he attacks 
it. What is wrong -with it, why the 
banker can’t assist the type of co- 
operative undertakings it fosters, Wells, 
as chairman of the agricultural com- 
mittee, has gone into at length before 
the association convention and with 
individual members. 

Colorado bankers and business men 
appreciate what George T. Wells has 
done and is doing for them. Every- 
body knows him, and everybody has 
respect for his authoritative discus- 
sions and conclusions. In hours and 
out of hours, he is a ceaseléss worker 
in any cause that will help Colorado. 
And studying hard facts with a 
banker’s analytical eye, he has found a 
heap of things to do for the develop- 
ment of the state. 


Little Things 


A WOMAN of thirty, just put on her 
own resources, walked into the 
Murray Hill branch of a large down- 
town bank and asked for someone who 
could explain the privileges of a check- 
ing account. It was raining outside 
and an attendant held her umbrella 
while she was being introduced to an 
assistant treasurer. She liked the 
attendant’s courtesy and thanked him. 
A chair was drawn up for her. She 
liked that. 

“Someone said you give information 
about checking accounts,”’ she said to 
the assistant treasurer. She was told 
in full of the precisions of indorsements 
and balances, with no time spared to 
explain everything completely. She 
liked that. She would deposit her 
money in that bank, she told him. 

“And what color check book and 
what kind of leather?”’ she was asked. 

“Well, that doesn’t matter so much 
as your studied desire to take care of 
the smallest conveniences of your 
customers—the little things. I came 
here to open a small account —a handy 
account near home—but I believe I 
will let you handle the estate my 
husband left me.” 

The estate amounted to $750,000. 
— Wall Street Journal. 


* 


* 


* 


Which reminds us of the woman 
who came into the main office recently. 
She was so disappointed to find that 
Cashier Plummer was ill because she 
wanted to get a cashier’s check. 

-The Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis. 


The above view shows 
Van Dorn Steel Shelv- 
ing installed in the 
archive room of The 
Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio 


Thirty-seven 


Confidence! 


HERE is—or should be—something 

in the very atmosphere of a great 
banking institution that imparts confi- 
dence. A contributing factor is often the 
up-to-date equipment with which such 
establishments are supplied. 


The archive room of a bank is among the 
most important units in the institution. 
Van Dorn Steel Shelving, because of its 
unit principle of construction, its adapt- 
ability to any space requirement, and the 
ease with which it is erected, is a nearly 
indispensable factor in keeping archive 
rooms working at top notch efficiency. 


Write for catalog fully explaining Van 
Dorn Steel Shelving and how it is built 
to fit your needs. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


Cleveland, New York, Chic: 
Branches: Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh 


MASTER-CRAFTSMANSH/P /N STEEL 


\ 
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Thirty-eight 


OVER 3300 banks are using 
these ideal Liberty Col- 
lapsible Storage and Transfer 


Cases—13 different sizes— 
for their 


' Deposit Slips Drafts Withdrawals 
Pass Books Letters Certificates 
Cashiers Checks Old Statements 

— everything they want to file 
away in order, to be kept 


free from dust, and if neces- 
sary easily and quickly found. 


Unequalled for 
Economical Filing 
You will one the complete solution 
of your in the use 
of these LIBERTY Storage Cases. 
Note the two illustrations below. 


Open 
ready 
for 

filing 


An attractive label on the front of 
each box permits quick reference 
to box contents. S means a 

eat saving of time when looking 
for old records or slips. 


A sample box will be sent 
to you FREE and without 
obligation if you will simply 


~ease CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON = == 


BANKERS BOX CO., INC. 
Dept. D, Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Without obligation send me free 
Liberty Box and descriptive folder. 
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“If Winter Comes,” and Others 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


T HAS been well said that while all 

great readers are not leaders, all great 
leaders are (or were) great readers. 

It is safe to say that this is particu- 
larly true of our leading bankers. 
They read not only the standard works 
on the theory and practice of their 
profession but also the best in general 
literature. They have found that 
none of the other entertaining devices 
of the day—the movies, radio, etc.— 
can ever displace the actual need of 
daily association with the works of the 
world’s greatest writers. 

A professor of English at one of our 
leading universities says that the part 
that reading plays in life, the time it 
occupies, the effect it has on conduct, 
thought and imagination, has increased 
incalculably and shows no signs of 
diminishing. The English reading 
public has been multiplied almost a 
thousand times in the course of a 
century and numbers millions where it 
then had thousands. But the increase 
is not merely in numbers. The 
average man reads more now than he 
did, and the exceptional man reads 
more than ever before. 

This is not a plea for the reading of 
more technical banking books by 
bankers. Such serious reading is de- 
sirable and even necessary nowadays. 
But bankers are continually being urged 
to do that kind of reading and they are 
doing it. They realize that reading 
good business books is good business. 
They are also doing a lot of reading 
along collateral lines such as the eco- 
nomics of business. 

There is, therefore, in all probability, 
greater need to urge bank men and 
women to give increased attention to 
other forms of literature, and to get 
the gold out of the ore, to get the most 
out of their reading. 

We read for many reasons, not the 
least being for pleasure and pastime. 
But in so doing we develop imagina- 
tion which is of practical value in 
business. A whole book has been 
written on the value of imagination in 
business. 

Reading is recreation. Woodrow 
Wilson whiled away many an evening 
reading detective stories. Theodore 
Roosevelt delighted in stories of daring 
and adventure. 

At home in the evening the bank teller 
is refreshed by the perusal of the 
sporting page. He will be better fitted 
on the morrow for his task because he 
has shifted his mental gears tempo- 
rarily from finance to sport. Reading 
a novel at night may make a cashier 
worth more to his bank than one who 
goes home at night to sit and worry 
over his daytime problems. 
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Examine yourself. How much 
general literature have youread? For 
example, are you able to say you have 
read most of what Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, of Yale University, calls 
the fifteen finest novels? Professor 
Phelp’s list is as follows: 

Crusoe” 

By Daniel Defoe; 

“‘Gulliver’s Travels” 

By Jonathan Swift; 

“Clarissa Harlowe”’ 

By Samuel Richardson; 

“The History of Tom Jones” 

By Henry Fielding; 

“Eugenie Grandet” 

By Honore de Balzac; 

Three Musketeers” 

By Alexandre Dumas; 

“David Copperfield” 

By Charles Dickens; 

Scarlet Letter” 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne; 

“Henry Esmond” 

By Wm. M. Thackeray; 

*““Madame Bovary” 

By Gustave Flaubert; 

“Fathers and Children” 

By Ivan S. Turgenev; 
Miserables” 

By Victor Hugo; 
*‘Anna Karenina” 

By Leo N. Tolstoy; 

“The Brothers Karamazov” 

By Fedor M. Dostoevski; 

“Huckleberry Finn,” 

By Mark Twain. 

Or have you read the ten books 
which received the highest vote in the 
recent nation-wide poll conducted by 
the Literary Digest International Book 
Review? 

This poll was made to determine 
what the readers of the publication 
considered the best ten books published 
since 1900. The ten books receiving 
the highest vote, are, in order, as 
follows: 

“The Outline of History,” 

By H. G. Wells; 
‘‘Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” 
_ By V. Blasco Ibanez; 

“If Winter Comes,” 

By A. S. M. Hutchinson; 

“‘Americanization of Edward Bok,” 

By Edward Bok; 

**The Life of Christ,” 

By Giovanni Papini; 

“The Crisis,” 

By Winston Churchill; 

“Short Stories,” 

By O. Henry; 
“The Virginian,” 
By Owen Wister; 


‘Life and Letters of Walter H: Page,” 


By Burton J. Hendrick; 
“The Mind in the Making,” 
By James Harvey Robinson. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


When you’ add such books to your 
library, you are giving your home a new 
dignity—you are bringing to yourself 
and your family uncounted hours of 
rich entertainment, you are adding a 
value to your environment that can not 
be measured in material terms. But 
besides all that, you are acquiring a 
taste for good reading and storing your 
mind with pleasant recollections of 
journeys into the realms of the imagi- 
nation. 

If you feel that you should read 
about your own profession, even in 
fiction there are many books which 
will gratify your whim. “David 
Harum” was a banker. Gaboriau’s great 
detective story, “File 113,” has a 
banker in it, and the whole action 
centers about a banking episode. In 
fact a volume has been written and 
published just to describe some of the 
great bankers in books. It is entitled 
“The Banker in Literature.” 


reading makes you a more 
interesting member of society. It 
will improve your poise. There is more 
or less truth in the rather gushing but 
action-compelling advertisement of a 
book publisher which reads in part: 

‘“‘Why is it that you like some people 
the minute you meet them, while others 
only bore you? Why is it that an 
hour’s conversation with one man seems 
like ten minutes, while a ten-minute 
talk with another seems like an hour? 
Why do you look forward to spending 
an evening with Mr. and Mrs. Jones, 
while you dread the evening you must 
spend with Mr. and Mrs. Smith? The 
answer is simple: Some people are 
interesting to you—others are unin- 
teresting; some are charming, others are 
dull; some are engaging conversational- 
ists, others are “‘small talk experts;” 
some are cultured, refined, educated, 
while others think ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet” 
is the name of two books! And it 
doesn’t take you long to place each 
person you meet. 

“Has it ever occurred to you that 
just as you judge others—so others 
judge you? Are you as well thought of as 
you might be? Do you _ converse 
easily, naturally, authoritatively? Have 
you acquired the knack of being in- 
teresting wherever you go? Few peo- 
ple aregatisfied with themselves. Most 
of us have been forced by circumstances 
to neglect our reading. We have 
stood still. Yet we all realize that the 
basis of education, of culture, of 
charm, is a thorough knowledge of the 
great masterpieces of literature—an 
intimate acquaintance with the finest 
stories, plays, poems and essays of all 
time. It is this that marks the de- 
lightful companion from the average. 
The reading of good books is the 
groundwork upon which every in- 
telligent, well-educated person has 
built his personality, his claim for your 
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New Business! 


What are you doing to get it? 


OW many of your depositors are 
availing themselves of other 
branches of your banking service? 


Can you tell—quickly? Do yourrecords 
enable you to make systematic, success- 
ful efforts to sell the maximum number 
of departments to every depositor? 


Rand VISIBLE Card Records simplify 
this work—because they can be so 
signalled that a mere glance at a file 
tray tells the depositor’s story. 


The illustration above shows how easily 
this is done—how hundreds of banks 
keep in close contact with their deposi- 
tors, selling them constantly on the ad- 
vantages of every phaseofbankingservice. 


It will profit you to learn more about 
Rand VISIBLE Card Records. Rand 
offices in principal cities and a Rand 
Staff of 200 Salesmen-Specialists are at 
your call to help visualize your present 
records or plan new ones. 


RAND COMPANY, INC. 
805 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


© Rand Co., Inc., 1924. 


James H. Rand in- 
vented VISIBLE 
Card Records. 
There have been 
imitators of Rand 
systems, but the 
genius which cre- 
ated leadership has 
continuously main- 
tained it. 


This COUPON 


will bring you information. Check 
the items in which you are in- 
terested. 


Central File 
Stop Payment File 
Signature Cards 
Safe Deposit Records 
New Business File 
Inactive Ledger 


mr! RAND CO., Inc., 805 Rand Bldg. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Flexlume Electric Signs 


LEAR cut letters of raised, white glass, a perfec- 
t; tion of workmanship and artistic design combine to 
make Flexlume Electric Signs exactly suited to the 
needs of the bank. They have strongest advertising dis- 
play, greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep cost. 


Let us send you a sketch showing a 
. Flexlume for your building and give 
you an estimate of cost. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1050 MILITARY ROAD BUFFALO, N.Y. 


FLEXLUME 


The “Real Home” Savings Bank 


With its COMPLETE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN will BRING 
RESULTS and INCREASE YOUR SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Enameled Actual Size 
in 34 inches long 
Beautiful 2% “ high 
Colors 2% “ deep 


““A HOME FOR SAVINGS” 


Distribute a Savings Device that means something! Order 
and you’ll reorder like other banks 
have. 

SEND FOR A SAMPLE 


Originated and Produced by 
Bankers Thrift Corporation 
4450 W. Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Showing Bottom 


THE BURROUGHS 


admiration. But still more important 
is the poise, the self-confidence that 
inevitably come to those who are well 
read.” 

Here are some good rules for readers: 

Be interested in what you read. 

Get in mind the outline or skeleton of 
the book. Study the table of contents. 

Put to use what you learn. 

As a fit conclusion to this dissertation 
on reading, I append some carefully 
culled quotations from unquestioned 
authorities: 

“If Shakespeare and Wagner were 
taken out of my life, I should be poor 
indeed.” — Andrew Carnegie. 

* * * 

“To read Buckle’s ‘History of Civili- 
zation’ is to possess the foundation of 
an intellectual education.” — Arthur 


Brisbane. 
* * * 


“‘We ought to read because in science 
the work and investigation of centuries 
are presented to us in a clear, condensed 
form, and because in literature we meet 
with a peculiar beauty and with 
beauty-loving personalities that we 
can learn to know in no other way. 
Reading has power to make us keener 
and more susceptible to the values of 
things.” — George Brandes. 

* * * 

“Business success, it is imperative 
for all to appreciate, depends on much 
more than technical knowledge. It 
depends in great part —in some occupa- 
tions, it depends in chief part—on 
smoothness in the business worke?’s 
relations with other people. Thus it 
depends on the possession of such 
qualities as keenness of perception and 
alertness in thinking, imaginative 
power, insight into human nature, 
tact, and ability to put one’s self 
sympathetically into another’s place. 

“All these qualities are quickened 
by the reading of poetry, history, 
biography, psychology, and philoso- 
phy.” —H. Addington Bruce. 


Mistakes of an Unsuccessful 
Banker 


(Continued from page 20) 


himself in the balance and found 
himself wanting, and in his despera- 
tion to cure the lack, went to the wildest 
extremes, hold out’to those who read 
these lines this warning: Some d@y you 
will wish you knew and know not; wish 
you were and are not; wish you had and 
have not; and unless you cultivate a 
taste for banking literature, learn to 
know what to read, what to skim, 
what to read again and what to leave 
alone, a mediocre career for you! A 
banking mentality can only grow as it 
feeds upon the right diet. If you feed 
it trash it will be weak; but if you feed 
it bread it will be strong. The spoken 
word and the printed page are the 
world’s best educators. Despise them 
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at your peril. 
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When Savings panne Reach 
a 
(Continued from page 7) 


CLEARING 


to offer single bonds in the regular 
$1,000 denomination, on installment 
payments extending over a year, to 
any employee who might want to pur- 
chase one. Ofcourse, only the salaried 
employees could do that, but the re- 
sponse_was so gréat, and the demand 
so real, that the directors offered a 
$500 bond in the same way, and then 
one of $250, and $100, until today that 
company sells a $25 bond on the 
“excitement plan.” More than that, 
any employee can buy fifty-cent 
stamps, exchangeable for a bond when 
he has saved $25. 

Keeping the bank open longer hours, 
particularly evenings on pay days, is 
one of the most obvious ways of 
encouraging “off-peak” business. It 
may bring results in some communities, 
but doesn’t seem to do so in New York 
City. A savings bank recently moved 
uptown, and lengthened its hours for 
the convenience of commuters on their 
way to suburban trains, but the addi- 
tional business secured did not justify 
the longer business day. 

Sending representatives to factories 
and other places where people are paid 
off relieves pressure on the bank during 
the rush of business, and also increases 
deposits. But in the East, “pay day” 
is disappearing. In many large estab- 
lishments every day is pay day, one 
group of employees being paid today, 
another tomorrow, and so on through 
the week. This keeps a small pay 
department busy all the time, instead 
of a big one busy one day in the week, 
and the effect is seen in the business of 
savings banks near establishments 
where pay day is “‘staggered.”” Instead 
of a rush of depositors standing in line 
Saturday noon, there is an even volume 
of business every noon. As a device 
for leveling off the sharp peaks of its 
business, the savings bank might pro- 
pose this staggered pay day to large 
employers in communities where it is 
not known. 


WHEN Uncle Sam proposed estab- 
lishing a post office savings system, 
he gave savings bankers a real scare, and 
was opposed vigorously as a dangerous 
competitor. 

But postal savings have grown in this 
country at a rate of less than $25,000,- 
000 yearly, while deposits in trustee 
and commerical savings institutions 
increase fully a billion dollars yearly. 

When the public utility companies 
found, five or six years ago, that the 
capital upon which they had depended 
for growth, and obtained by selling 
bonds, had disappeared in tax-exempt 
securities, they went to their customers 
for capital, offering stock on easy pay- 
ment plans. 


That Welcome Letter 


This picture shows the safety 
you insure for your loved ones 
when you leave your funds in 
trust for them. Mother may be 
ever 8o good a home-manager, 
but she wouldn't make a good 
financial manager. But the bank 
looks after her when you leave 
your money “in trust.’’ 

Photos that really illustrate your 
bank-services in a way that brings the 
story home. They are especially suit- 


able for —— trust department litera- 
ture. rite for samples. 


ANNE SHRIBER 
Dramatized Photography 
358 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


The Inner Secret 


(Proudfit Patent) 


Steel spring bands, over which 
leaves slip easily. 


No thongs to stick, wear andtear. No 
Posts to bend, and prevent opening book. 


New leaves inserted in a few seconds. 


Work done AT SURFACE, steel bands 
arching leaves upward at inner margin. 


Rapid posting facilitated by level 
surface. 


Bands keep book always even, at page 
1, or in middle. 


No searching for torn out leaves. 
Proudfits are bound by compression. 
Time Saved is Profit Earned. 


Proudfits 
Profits 


Send for let telling many other ad- 
vantages—or for a Proudfit demonstrator 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Co. 


17 Logan St. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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A Horne Sale for ry Bankin Need 


FOR THE BUSINESS MANS SMALL CHANGE 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS 
& CREDIT SYSTEM CO. 


Madison Avenue at West 103rd 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Tastes and Temperaments Vary 


GMALL details often decide the beginning 
; of a new account, or guide it to a certain 
institution. 

Why not deal with an organization able 
and willing to furnish you with Home Safes 
of especial appeal to every taste. 


The ‘“‘Vanity Fair’’ Purse Safe for Ladies— 
The “Liberty Bell,’’ the most successful Home 
Safe throughout the country, with its historic 
appeal— 

Small compact Safes for those who prefer 
their convenience in handling. 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 
West 103rd and Madison, Cleveland, Ohio 


Send us literature and details on your 
line of Home Safes. 


Location 


Officer. 


B.C.H. 
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Forty-two 


THE BURROUGHS 


In a very few years the electric light 
and power companies alone secured 
half a billion dollars from their cus- 
tomers, and chiefly from the very 
people who make good customers for 
the savings bank—wage earners able 
_to set aside a few dollars every pay 
day, as well as salaried workers, pro- 
fessional men, and merchants with 
savings to invest. 

Even if the rates of interest paid by 
the post office were normal, growth 


| 


| would be slow because Uncle Sam has 
never used salesmanship to get deposits. 
IR The public utility companies, on the 
oover te is ue other hand, have succeeded chiefly 
| because they did use salesmanship, 
Ar re d B d training their employees to sell secu- 
Oales The moral seems plain. There is 
still plenty of potential savings busi- S 
© s NS a NS ness for whoever goes after it, with the 
OS chances that a good deal of it is “‘off- 
@ Take away that uncertainty peak” business because that kind has 
oan which always hovers over the un- Ne 4 NS x thus far been solicited hardly at all. 
protected transportation of money. a . . Messenger and Mailing on the 


Minute 


a @ A Hoover Armored Body will 4 
‘a safely and economically carry all \ x (Continued from page 9) 
funds, a service your clients will : iT ° record is kept of all letters returned by 


the Chicago post office on account of 
insufficient postage, misdirection, or 
any reason whatsoever (Fig. 7). This 
record must be on the cashier’s desk by 
11:00 a. m. each day. The very fact 
that the men doing this work are held 
responsible for its correctness, reduces 
the returns to a minimum. Many T 
days no letters are returned. 
The introduction of this system of 
operation has made it possible to 
reduce the force of the Messenger 
Department by one-third, and at the 
same time increase its speed and effi- 
ciency. 2! 
Although the attention accorded the 
Messenger and Mailing Departments 
is rather unusual, it has proved of great 
value to the institution, not only as an 
operating plan, but also in training 
new men who are always started in 
this department. They are thoroughly | 
schooled in promptness, following 
instructions, and general efficiency 
before being promoted; and if they do 
not measure up to the standards set for 
the department, they are not promoted | 
to another department. \ 


Unreliable 


‘Poor Hawkins,” remarked the first 
director, after the meeting. “I’m 
afraid we can no longer depend upon 
his judgment. And we used to rely 
upon his word absolutely.” In 

“‘What’s the matter with Hawkins?” 
asked the second director. 

“Didn’t you hear him today,” 
replied the first director, “when he 
told me he got Havanna on one tube?”’ 

—D.S.K. 


appreciate and one that will 
appeal to the community in 
general. 


Yaa 


@ Banking institutions every- 
where are recognizing the real 
merit of this investment. 


LET? 


@ Detailed information and speci- 
fications will gladly be forwarded 
upon request. 


= 
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HOOVER BODY CO. 
YORK, PA. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


DO YOU EMBARRASS 
YOUR ee ORS LIKE THIS? 


Forty-three 


Teller is 
Embarrassed 
as Well —While 
Other Depositors 
; ity in Line Secretly 


Enjoy the First 
Man’s Discomfiture, 
~ But are Irritated 


a Over the Slowness 
Mme of the Service, and 
Anticipate the 
Same Treatment 
When They 
Reach The 
—‘Teller’s Window 


p 


If so, don’t blame the teller—he must ask the bookkeepers for the 
amount of the depositor’s balance before he can pay the check— 
but—because of the open investigation of his account (before others) 


The Depositor’s Good Will is Vanishing and 
The Others in Line Resent the Delay!! 


28 CENTS PER DAY--EACH STATION--WILL REMEDY THIS 


Teller is 
Writing The 
Name of the 

Depositor 
Direct to the 
Bookkeeper, 
Who Instantly 

Replies in 
Handwriting 

Silently 

Secretly 

and 


Instantaneously! 


Our Booklet 
Contains 
Plans of 

Systems Used 

in More Than 

500 Banks 


Send For It! 


It is Yours 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION, 448 West 37th St., New York City 
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Byron Weston 
Company 


MAY WRITING PAPER 
1924 BUSINESS POINTERS 
DALTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 


TYPOCOUNT 


The laborious business of record keeping is made 
infinitely easier by the use of modern bookkeeping machines. 


The facts and figures of business are becoming too voluminous 
for pen entries. - - - - < 1 


New methods bring new requirements. To meet 
the peculiarly difficult demands of the new systems of 
Machine Bookkeeping, the Byron Weston Company produced 
Typocount Linen Ledger Paper. - - - 


This isa highly specialized paper, being produced 
solely for use in connection with the modern methods of 


machine bookkeeping. It is the first ledger paper ever,made 
for this particular purpose. - - - - ° é 


In texture, Typocount is remarkably stiff and 
firm, easily resisting the extra strain of running in and out of 
the machine. Its finish is particularly adapted to typewriting, 
insuring clean, sharp impressions. - ~ - - - 


The practical value of Typocount is increased by 


its pleasing buff color, which is restful to the eyes and not 
easily soiled. - - - - - - - ° ° 5 


Typocount Linen Ledger Paper is recommended 
by the makers of bookkeeping machines. It has been tested 
by actual use and proves practically indestructible. It will 
not tear, crease or become ragged at the edges, and its unusual 
stiffness will keep it upright in the binder. - - - - 6 


The price is moderate, placing it quite within 
the reach of the average office. We recommend Typocount 
for all offices that are installing or ordering replacement sheets 


for machine bookkeeping systems. - - - - - 7 
If you have a bookkeeping machine in your office, 
let us supply you with Typocount test sheets and sample book. - 8 


YPOCOUN 


GOOD RIBBONS or 


Neat Impressions — Lasting Impressions 


Burroughs Ribbons are made to fill the 

two requirements of good adding machine ADVER ee be 
ribbons. They give neat, legible impres- 
sions; they give impressions that last for 
years and years. 


Furthermore, they are so durable that i Ba Asso 


they will continue to give good service ans t Washington e 
You can order these high quality ribbons Aad! 


from any of the 220 offices of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company—or from any 
of the Burroughs Mechanica] Inspectors. 


REED MASTER PLAN 


B TURNS IMPRACTI( 
uUrro yughs INSPIRATION INI 


RACTICAL REALI 
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How They Keep the Customer's 
edger 
(Continued from page 16) 


checks have been issued on an account, 
they are counted during the last week, 
a rubber band is placed around the 
bunch, and the count is written on 
the back of the last check. The 
number of entries in the debit 
columns of the statement are likewise 
counted, a line drawn below the last 
one and the number indicated in pencil 
in an inconspicuous place on the 
bottom. For the larger accounts the 
number of vouchers is compared with 
the number of items as an advance 
proof. On smaller accounts there are 
not enough differences to warrant the 
extra trouble of comparing this before 
the final evening. 

On the last day every effort is made 
to get the items to the bookkeepers 
early. A crew, recruited from other 
departments of the bank, is assigned 
to each ledger. As fast as a few state- 
ments are finished they are parcelled 
out among the helpers, who count the 
number of debits since the previous 
count and thus obtain and mark down 
the total for the month. The balance 
is written or printed on the bottom of 
the main part of the stub; the right- 
hand stub then may be cut off and used 
by the analysis department in figuring 
average balances. The crew is large 
enough to insure completion of this 
part of the work a few minutes after 
the statement man finishes the last 
account. 


AFTER the stubs have been cut off by 
a regular printers’ paper cutting 
machine, the balances are called back 
against the ledger. Statements and 
vouchers are then ready to be put up. 
The crews work in pairs. One man 
compares the statement count of debits 
with the actual number of vouchers on 
hand. If both agree, they are handed 
over to the second man who folds 
the statement and places the state- 
ment and checks in the customer’s 
envelope. 

There are many variations from this 
method. A large number leave the 
right-hand stub attached. 

The majority of banks request 
cutomers to call and receipt for state- 
ments and cancelled vouchers. The 
statement and checks may beenclosed 
in a light envelope and the customer’s 
receipt obtained on a card, which is 
left in the file. This card is the same 
size as the envelope. Front and back 
contain enough month lines to last 
from two to four years. Another 
variation consists of giving the customer 
the statement and vouchers only and 
holding the envelope. The envelope 
contains blank lines for the stamped 
date of delivery and the customer’s 
signature. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Packard Eight 


Pictured above is the 
Packard Eight Sedan Lim- 
ousine. Packard Eight 
furnished in nine body 
types, open and enclosed. 


Packard Six 


Packard Six furnished 
in eleven popular body 
types, open and enclosed. 


E 


1899 — 1924 


Only Packar 


can build 
Packard 


M A N 


Materials - - - - 100% 


Nothing can be better or finer than in the 
Packard. We submit Packard materials to 
comparison with any motor car on earth. 
Packard has only one standard—the best 
that money can buy and experience can select. 


Workmanship - - - 100% 


For 24 years Packard has had but one policy— 
to build as finely as human skill and the best 
machinery can build. It is recognized by 
engineers, manufacturers and laymen alike 
that Packard leads in fine manufacturing. 


Design - - - + + 100% 


For years, Packard has set the pace in motor 
car development. The beauty and distinctive- 
ness of Packard are traditional. There is, in 
Packard, an inherent exclusiveness that no 
duplication of mere dimensions can ever equal. 


Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear 
wheel brakes—a total of sir—on all Packard cars 


W.H O O W N S 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Some Packard Facts Which are Known 
Wherever Fine Cars are Appreciated 
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Spokane— 


The Railroad Center 


Served by six transcontinental railroad 
systemsandtwelve branch lines—Spokane 
is the railroad center of the ‘Inland 
Empire”’ in the Pacific Northwest. 


Inquiries are invited 


The Old National Bank 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


9 


“Twenty Years of 
Gains 
in twenty-one years of business.’ 


This is the record of the savings depart- 
ment of a national bank whose advertising 
we have supervised for twenty-one years. 


If you ate interested in knowing*about the 
PL OF ADVERTISING used by this client 
of ours, write us at once! 


Bankers Publishing Co. 


Financial Advertising Agency. 
THEO. E. REEVES, Mgr. 
Toledo Factories Bldg., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


ALL PRICES 
IN le uality MATTER 
™ HOW 
STOCK 
LARGE 
Samples pot OR 
sMaLL 
nyvhre 
Se) THE 
Request | ORDER 


DIXIE BAG COMPANY 
458 Third Ave. N. Nashville, Tenn. 


Rawson & Evans SAFETY 
SIGN will help build bank 
confidence for you. As illus- 
trated above, may be used in 
window or other interior position. 
Size 24 x 12 inches; beveled 
plate glass; black letters on chipped gold 
surface. Also made to read at bottom 
“The U.S. Government.” Price $14.50. 


For other signs you may need give us size of 
space and lettering desired. Prices, sketches, 
and samples submitted without obligation. 


Rawson & Evans Company 
Specialists in Bank Signs Since 1892 


% Union and Washington Sts. | 


Are You a Bank Officer? 


You will be interested in knowing how other 
banks increase their business by mail— Let- 
ters, Folders, Booklets. Our monthly business 
magazine is read by hundreds of successful 
Bank Executives. .6 mos. $1.00; 12 mos. $2.00. 


POSTAGE -- 18 East 18 Street, New York 


REED MASTER PLAN 


A challenge to waste: 


REED MASTER PLAN 
A tremendous saving power 


REED MASTER PLAN 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 44) 


Some banks mail statements exten- 
sively, often without requiring any 
receipt from the depositor. A few 
auditing departments endeavor to 
prove the accuracy of individual 
balances by enclosing an envelope and 
a form on which the account is to be 
reconciled and returned direct to the 
auditing department. Except for ac- 
counts kept by other banks, it is so 
difficult to get back these acknowledg- 
ments, that the practice of requesting 
them is not widespread. 

In mailing out statements, window 
envelopes may be used or the mailing 
list may be kept on plates. Under the 
latter method, envelopes are addressed 
and stamped a few days before the end 
of the month and filed in lieu of the 
envelopes used for customers that call 
at the counter. When the crews 
assemble statements and vouchers, 
they put them direct in the mailing 
envelopes which then go in the mail 
without delay. 

Clearing rules generally require that 
checks be returned shortly after the 
close of banking hours. This regula- 
tion necessarily imposes a very narrow 
margin of time, and so it is inevitable 
that occasionally checks will be re- 
turned when deposits in the bank are 
sufficient tocover. Although the bank 
probably is not liable in such a case, 
many banks endeavor, as a desirable 
feature of service, to recall the items. 
To do so, it is necessary to keep a list of 
all NSF checks returned with the name 
of the bank and if possible the name of 
the indorser. When all posting is 
completed, all accounts on which items 
have been returned are looked up. 
The responsibility of recalling may be 
centralized with one clerk. 


HIS list is also used to post a 

memorandum entry on the average 
balance card or on the record of the 
central file department, showing the 
number of checks returned on each 
account. The number of NSF checks 
is an important clue to the character 
of an account. 

In some places bookkeepers are 
asked to watch extra large checks or 
out of the ordinary transactions and 
report them to the officers on forms pro- 
vided. Where the analysis depart- 
ment does not keep a complete record, 
bookkeepers should also watch for 
evidences of “kiting.” Where such 
practice is evident or the account 
otherwise is troublesome and un- 
profitable, it is probable that the de- 
positor will be requested to close out. 
In Portland, Oregon, the clearing house 
examiner is notified and he, without 
mentioning the bank that has had to 
close out the account, sends the un- 
desirable depositor’s name to all clear- 
ing house members. 


Bookkeepers also make a report on 
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closed out and new accounts. To bring 
new accounts to their attention, aspecial 
colored deposit ticket may be used. 

There is considerable difficulty in 
obtaining worth-while comparisons 
between different institutions as to the 
items handled per day per bookkeeper. 
Other duties, such as sorting and filing, 
affect the result. Furthermore, the 
replies that are combined into 
statistics are often off-hand guesses. 

Where one man posts his own ledger 
and then must post a set of statements, 
600 items a day may be taken as a 
reasonable figure. This is actually 
1,200 items. This would be on the 
basis of 800 active accounts per book- 
keeper, of which an average of one- 
third may move daily. 

The location of the bookkeeping 
department depends on rent expense 
and space available. Some of the 
largest banks in the country, those with 
very expensive locations, place the 
bookkeepers directly behind the cages. 
They are willing to pay the additional 
expense in order to facilitate communi- 
cation between teller and bookkeeper. 

As the number of accounts grows 
this arrangement becomes increasingly 
difficult. Telautograph connections 
and carrier systems make it possible to 
install the bookkeeping department on 
an upper floor. Silent ceilings that 
absorb the echo are a distinct advan- 
tage, particularly where machine post- 
ing is used. 


Library Co-operation 
A SHow window arranged by the 

Security National Bank, of Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin, is helping to call 
attention to the services of the 
Sheboygan Public Library, as well as 
to the services of the bank. 

The public, particularly men and 
boys employed in the many Sheboy- 
gan plants, are drawing books as never 
before, according to the librarian. The 
reason is that through the courtesy 
of the local billposting concern the 
library’s message is appearing on five 
twenty-four sheet boards, and further- 
more, dozens of small posters have 
been displayed in the plants themselves. 

In the bank’s window on one side 
there are shown the library’s books 
dealing with thrift, budgeting and 
similar subjects. On the other side is 
shown a pyramid of small home safes; 
also one of the library posters calling 
attention to the possibilities of home 
study in qualifying for a better job, 
and a display card written by the 
bank, bearing the following words: 

“These Books and those Banks will 
Help You Save.” 

The display is winning attention 
and causing much favorable comment, 
the bank being located at a busy 
corner where hundreds of passers-by 
daily read its message. 


Forty-seven 
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Unton NATIONAL BANK OF SCRANTON 


SCRANTON, PA. 
September 20, 1920. 


The Union Savings Systems Company 


Gentlemen: 


The One Operation Note Register System 

oduced by your c has been in use at this 
Bank since April 1, 1919, and we are pleased to 
express our appreciation of its value as a time- 
saver and systematizer of Note Records. 


| 
‘ 


It fully meets with our expectations and 
the representations made by your company. 


The records made by this method are 
accurate and ae and those of the direct and 
indirect liability, when in file, give a more 
convenient liability record than’ the former book 
records. 


We have. no hesitancy in recommending 
your System for either large or small Banks. 


Very truly yours, ; 
VP Leck’ 


Cashier. 


The Union National Bank, Scranton, Pa., installed the ONE OPERATION 
NOTE REGISTER SYSTEM five years ago and are well satisfied; in con- 
sequence they are carrying less unpaid paper in the Institution. 


Thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters of this character pour into 
our office yearly. Every letter of this kind is a satisfied customer. 


Can your bank afford to be without it? 


ONE OPERATIC 


Write Today for Detailing Description of This System 


Union Savincs SysTEMs COMPANY 
‘**Good Things for Banks’’ LANCASTER, Pa. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: BUSINESS SYSTEMS LTD., TORONTO 


Reed Master Plan SS 


“Conserver of time and money 

ly REED MASTER PLAN 
makes dollars by saving them 


Associates 


Street | REED MASTER PLAN 


CHICAGO 
PMR 


“Emancipator of Detail” 


The Executive Committee Discussed It 


“One of the recent articles in The Burroughs Clearing House was deemed of such im ce that 
it was a subject of discussion at a meeting of our executive committee,” writes R. R. Brubacher, 
cashier of the Toy National Bank, Sioux City, Ia. ‘‘We have found it expedient to install a file 
containing articles clipped from your magazine to which future reference can be made.”’ 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Forty-eight 


The Earmarks 
of the 


Perfect Industrial 
Savings System 


Freedom from paternalism 


The employer has nothing to do 
with The Auto-Teller Industrial 
Savings System. 


Privacy 


Only the bank knows anything 
about the individual deposits in 
The Auto-Teller Plan. 


Convenience 
The Auto-Teller is always there 
and always ready to accept de- 
posits. 


Safety 


The Auto-Teller is bonded abso- 
lutely against loss. 


Vigorous Promotion 


A 10-piece direct mail campaign 
goes direct to the home of every 
worker in the plants where The 
Auto-Teller is used. 


Economy of operation 


No clerical work for the employer; 
a very moderate cost per account 
for the bank—because of The 
Auto-Teller. 


Total results 


More money saved with less cost 
and trouble—made possible by 


The Auto-Teller 


Send this coupon for folder and 
complete details 

National Automatic Teller Corp., 
| 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City l 


| Gentlemen: Please send us complete details of 1 
1 The Auto-Teller Industrial Savings System. J 


THE BURROUGHS 


Business and Bonds 
When They Sell at a Premium 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


(THE high coupon rate given so 
many new bonds issued in 1920 
and 1921 in order to make them 
“*go” has resulted in an extraordinary 
number of bonds being quoted materi- 
ally above their par value. The list 
today is full of 8s selling well above 
110, 7s selling around that figure, 6s 
selling anywhere between 100 and 105. 

What to do about bonds selling at 
these big premiums—that is a question 
that confronts both the institutional 
holder of bonds and the private in- 
vestor. For the big institutions, the 
banks and insurance companies, it 
isn’t so much of a problem. Their 
accounting systems automatically pro- 
vide for any necessary amortization; 
so that the fact that a bond sells at a 
premium bothers them but little. To 
the small bank, however, and to the 
average individual holder in bonds the 
premium does make a very great 
difference. By practically all such 
investors it is realized, of course, that 
as a “premium bond” approaches 
maturity its price must come down. 
Just how to provide for that’ contin- 
gency, however, is little understood. 

It is safe to say, as a matter of fact — 
and this is a statement based on long 
experience, not on conjecture—that of 
the clients of the average bond house 
not one in ten knows or cares anything 
about amortizing the premiums on his 
bonds. A 6 per cent bond bought at 
105—the coupon can be cashed for $60 
a year, can’t it, regardless of what 
some bond table may say is the actual 
yield? Eventually the bonds will be 
paid off at par, won’t they? Yes; but 
the maturity may be a long way off, 
and meanwhile the price is just as 
likely to go higher as lower. Why 
worry about anything as theoretical as 
amortization? Why not just use the 
$60 and let it go at that? Such, 
strange as it may seem, is the attitude 
of the vast majority of the holders of 
bonds selling at a premium. 

It is, however, a fact that the aver- 
age bond buyer, having it in the back 
of his head that there is something or 
other to be done about the premium 
on a bond, will refuse as a rule to buy 
a bond selling at a premium. A bond 
bought low, say at 95, that has 
risen ten or fifteen points—that’s 
different. That bond he’ll continue to 
hold and never worry about it. But 
pay say, 110 for a bond—even a bond 
with an 8 per cent coupon—that is 
something he doesn’t like to do. 

The inevitable result is that in most 
bonds selling materially above par 
there is the thinnest kind of a market. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


The big bank or insurance company 
can be made to see the advantage of 
paying 110 for some bond, but the 
individual investor can’t—and it is 
his buying and selling after all, not 
that of the big institution, that makes 
a market active. Mighty few bonds 
selling at 110 or over enjoy anything 
like a “‘close’’ market of any size. 

The exception, of course, is the bond 
selling at a high premium because of 
its being convertible into stock. In 
such an instance the premium doesn’t 
make any difference, the price of the 
bond naturally keeping level with the 
price of the stock into which it is con- 
vertible. Properly speaking, however, 
such a security cannot be thought of 
strictly as a bond. The ordinary 
rules that govern the price of a bond 
simply do not apply. 


HE market in most of these high- 
premium bonds — outside of the “‘con- 
vertibles” — being as it is, the prejudice 
investors have against buying them 
appears to be well enough grounded. 
The question, indeed, is whether the 
man who has been fortunate enough or 
shrewd enough to buy below par ought 
not, when he sees his bonds rise to a 
big premium, dispose of them and get 
into something else. Against “dis- 
count bonds” — bonds selling below par 
—there is no such feeling as there is 
against bonds selling high in price. 
The chances of a rise therefore are 
better. Take two bonds of the same 
issue—Series A, say, bearing a 5 per 
cent coupon and selling well below par. 
and Series B bearing a 7 per cent 
coupon and selling well above. In any 
kind of a good market the 5s will rise 
faster and farther than the 7s. The 
reason is simple enough —more buying 
will come into the “discount” than 
into the “premium” issue. And more 
marked, probably, will become the 
difference as the prices of the two 
advance. Every point that the 
premium bond goes up carries it 
farther into what might be designated 
as hostile territory—territory into 
which the general investment public 
becomes less and less willing to follow 
it with buying orders. The discount 
bond on the other hand, at least until 
it has risen to par, is under no such 
disadvantage and suffers from no such 
diminution of buying power. 
Particularly is what has been said 
true of bonds that have risen to a 
premium where they are quoted close to 
the price at which they are “callable.” 
Stopped by the fact that no investor 
is going to pay materially more for 
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a bond than the price at which the 
company has a legal right at any time 
to take it away from him, such bonds 
can move in only one direction, and 
that direction is down. Attractive 
though the yield even at the call price 
still may be, a bond in that position is 
hardly a bond that the wise investor 
will care to continue to hold. Any 
bond, the best bond—we saw it even 
in the instance of “Liberties” —can go 
down in price. As long as that danger 
exists, there ought to be at least a 
chance, on the other hand, for the 
bond to go up. 
* * 

There are in this country today 116 
electric light and power companies, 
each having gross earnings of $2,000,- 
000 a year or over. 

Of these companies 98 have preferred 
stock outstanding. The others’ out- 
standing stock is all common. 

All of them—every one of the pre- 
ferred issues and all the common issues 
where there is no preferred —are paying 
cash: dividends. 

This is a remarkable record and 
one that very fully establishes the 
investment standing of the shares of 
large electric light and power com- 
panies. Besides it emphasizes the 
strength of the bonds of these concerns. 


Although several years have passed, 
none of the railroad consolidations 
outlined in the Transportation Act 
have been consummated; but that the 
details of a number of such mergers are 
now actually in process of being worked 
out is well known. 

The next movement in railroad 
securities, it thus seems likely, will be 
along the lines of what in the big 
markets of the past was always known 
as railroad “strategy.” 

The “strategists” will study, not the 
statements of earnings, but the map. 

* * 


In choosing an investment, the out- 
look in the industry is just about as 
important as the facts about the par- 
ticularconcern. Consider the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Company, which 
recently went into receivership. V.C. 
was a well run company with a long 
and honorable record of dividends 
earned and paid. Development of 
adverse conditions in the industry, 
however, long continued, was more 
than the company was able to stand. 
No concern is bigger than the industry 
in which it is engaged. 

* * & 

The French franc isn’t “‘going the 
way of the German mark.” 

There are good and sufficient reasons 
why the franc has declined; but en- 
tirely different than those responsible 
for the extinction of the mark. 

For one thing, the French govern- 
ment has no object in seeing its 
currency become valueless. 


The Colonial Trust Company of Pittsburgh uses THE SAFE-CABINET 
in a multiple installation for the protection of its priceless records. 


HUNDREDS OF BANKS 
ENTRUST THEIR RECORDS 
TO THE SAFE-CABINET 


THE increasing use of THE SAFE-CABINET by such in- 
stitutions as the Colonial Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
denotes a significant advance in modern record-protection. 
With the growing demand for safety deposit boxes, the 
bank vault is becoming an important source of income. 
Records are being transferred to the certified fire-protec- 
tion afforded by THE SAFE-CABINET. The overhead 
expense is reduced, long hauls to vaults eliminated and the 
efficiency of each department increased by the convenient 
record-protection of a SAFE-CABINET installation. 

With the wide use of mechanical bookkeeping systems, 
THE SAFE-CABINET is particularly valuable when de- 
signed to protect the trays for bookkeeping machines. In 
addition, all statements, cancelled checks, individual and 
general accounts may be most economically and ade- 
quately protected by THE SAFE-CABINET. 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY will undertake to 
protect the records of any bank—large or small. By the 
use of standard models in multiples, or by a specially de- 
signed series, SAFE-CABINET protection may be adapted 
to fit all requirements. Slide-in Doors—the newest feature 
in safe building—allow the utmost economy of space, and 
interior equipment is designed to meet all conditions. 


Let THE SAFE-CABINET MAN in your city make’a 
thorough survey of your filing requirements and a study 
of your special problems without charge. Or write to 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY at Marietta, Ohio, or 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 


THE SAFE-CABINET 
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THE SEGOND NATIONAL BANK OFALLEGHENY 


BS, Can 
DAVIDGON Asst 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 


We are using Burroughs Calculators for 
figuring interest on our savings accounts, and our 
past experience has proven that, by the use of 
your machines, we are able to do this work in less 
than half the time we were compelled to spend on 
it under the old-fashioned pencil and mental meth 


Your calculators have enabled 
plete this. work with the greatest max 
acy that we ever had in computing o 
we are greatly pleased with then. 


At our last interest per 
was entirely figured and re-checke 
clerks in less time than it had ta 
the first calculation by our old 


Yours very tr 
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BURROUGHS Calculators quickly pay for themselves 

in any bank. They save time not only on interest- 
figuring, but also on analyzing accounts, figuring float and 
handling all kinds of miscellaneous figuring every day in 
the year. Low purchase price and low cost of maintenance 
make Burroughs Calculators the natural choice of banks. 


Price Only 
$200 
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T IS a source of great satisfaction to the Second 

National Bank of Allegheny to know that they 
have forever banished the old peak load of interest 
figuring. 


No more delays—no more interruptions of all 
other work to get the interest problem out of the 
way! Burroughs Calculators do the job—accu- 
rately—in half the time! 


Hundreds of other banks are getting the same 
good results with Burroughs Calculators. For in- 
stance, Mr. Noel Rush, vice-president of the Lincoln 
Bank and Trust Company of Louisville, writes: 


“Before the adoption of the Burroughs Calculators 
it was the custom to figure all the interest on savings 
accounts by the use of tables and mental calculations 
combined; the interest-figuring time was looked upon 
as the hardest period of the year with much night- 
work, and the consequent worn-out feeling ensuing. 


“We estimate that with the use of Burroughs 
Calculators we have reduced the time 50% and the 
mental effort 75%, with a corresponding reduction 
in overtime work, worry, and physical impairment. 
We have found no difficulty in learning the use of the 
machines, or teaching new employees to use them. 


“‘We have used Burroughs Calculators since 1920 4 
and can therefore, unhesitatingly recommend the a 
machine for use in calculating savings bank interest.”’ 


These banks along with many others have found 
that Burroughs Calculators stand right up on 
the job and give complete satisfaction year after 
year. And the initial price and maintenance 
cost of Burroughs Calculators are much lower than 
that of any similar type of calculating equipment. 


Call the local Burroughs office — ask your repre- 
sentative to show you how easily and quickly 
you can figure your savings interest. Or, if you 
prefer, mail the coupon today. ; 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
6074 Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please show us how Bur- 
roughs Calculators will save 
time and money on figuring 
our interest. 


Billin 
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Stedman Flooring 


Fifty-two 


Stedman Flooring as used in The Seaboard National Bank, New York 


Permanent—Yet a Quiet Floor 


In its endurance Stedman Flooring has 
been proved equal and in some cases superior 
to marble, but unlike the hard floors, Sted- 
man has a resiliency which silences each clat- 
tering footstep and gives a quiet floor. 


Stedman Flooring requires no oiling or 
waxing, ordinary washing being the only care 
necessary, and it does not dent or crack; in 
fact, the cost of installation is the only cost. 


Write or telephone to our nearest office 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Reinforced Rubber Flooring, Sanitary Base, Wainscotting, 
Walls, Table Tops, Desk Pads, and other reinforced rubber surfacings 


SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Agencies in principal cities. See your local telephone directory. 


DIRECT BRANCHES 
101 Park Avenue 1217 Book Building 218So. Wabash Avenue 462 Hippodrome Annex 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


A Few of the Many Banks using Stedman Flooring 


Seaboard National Bank,N.Y.City Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia,Pa. Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
First National Bank, Detroit, Mich. Pennsylvania Trust Co., Reading, Pa. Nat'lBankofCommerce,Providence,R.I. 
Mercantile Trust Co.,N. Y. City Brockton Nat’! Bank, Brockton, Mass, R.I.Hospital TrustCo., Pawtucket,R.I. 
Bankers Trust Co., N. Y. City Merchants Nat’! Bank, Boston,Mass. U.S. Trust Co.. Fryeburg, Maine 

New York Trust Co., N. Y. City Corn Exchange Bank,N. Y. City Federal National Bank, Boston, Mass, 
Chase National Bank, N. Y. City Colonial Trust, Waterbury, Conn. Morris Plan Bank, Lawrence, Mass. 


Girard Trust Co,, Philadelphia, Pa, North River Savings Bank,N, ¥. City New England Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Stopping Payment on a 
Certified Check 


“TTERE’S my certified check in your 

favor on the Ajax Trust Com- 
pany,’ X said; Y pocketed the check, 
and X made a swift “‘b-line” for the 
trust company’s office. 

“Stop payment on my check in 
favor of Y that I got you to certify this 
morning,’ X ordered. 

Half an hour later Y presented the 


‘check. 


‘“‘Payment stopped by drawer,” the 
trust company told him. 

The next morning Z presented the 
check, which had been indorsed to him 
by Y. 

“We'll pay it, if you’ll sign a state- 
ment that you’re an innocent holder for 
value,” the trust company suggested. 

“Bring on your statement and a 
fountain pen,” Z agreed, signed the 
required document—and got his cash. 

Then X sued the trust company in 
the New Jersey courts. 

“I can prove that Z was a holder in 
due course,”’ X contended. 

“That doesn’t help you. You’ve 
got to prove that Y got the check from 
you through fraud,” the trust com- 
pany answered. 

“Well, I can prove that, too,” X 
asserted. 

X failed to prove fraud, however, 
and the New Jersey Chancery Court in 
a recent case reported in 123 Atlantic 
Reporter, 381, ruled in favor of the 
trust company, although the evidence 
did show that Z was not a holder in due 
course. 

“It is accordingly essential to X’s 
recovery that he establish by adequate 
evidence his claim that the check was 
procured by the payee by fraudulent 
means, or that it was held by the payee 
without right to enforce its collection 
from X. In that X has failed,” said 
the New Jersey Court.— M.L. Hayward. 


Facing the Irritating Tribe 
of Alibi 


(Continued from page 11) 


for the failure of part of the public 
to understand—he has been schooled 
by years of caution to a sense of 
reticence regarding bank affairs and 
fails to take full advantage of methods 
available in meeting the conditions 
of these days. 

Going back to the voluble John 
Citizen—there is not much can be 
done with him. His grouch is inborn; 
he is a true son of the Tribe of Alibi 
and only seeks to shift to other shoul- 
ders responsibility for his failures. He 
is not in the majority —he is not even 
arespectableminority. The massof the 
public is fair and generous. If it fail 
to give due credit the reason lies more 
in its ignorance than in its intention — 
and it can be enlightened. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT MICH. U.S A, 
FORM (F1201) 
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Oxy-acetylene Welded 


All vital parts of the ‘‘Aristo- 
crat”’ are first wedge-keyed, then 
welded together — which makes 
the “Aristocrat” as rigid as if 
forged from a single piece of 
metal. 


he Scleroscope Tests 

The specially selected 
open hearth steel used in 
the “Aristocrat”? must 
pass tests with the sclero- 
scope—a machine that 
gauges the hardness and 
toughness of the steel. 


Aristo crat 


¢Time:- 49 years and 10 months 


They had lined up five rival filing which Library Bureau constructs the 
cabinets in a row. A drawer of each “Aristocrat.” It justifies the tests with 
was filled with a typical load of cor- the scleroscope. It justifies the ex- 
respondence. Then the loaded draw- pense of L. B.’s exclusive processes The paint finish on the “Aris- 


ers were pulled out and slammed shut that lock-wedge and weld together all ee eee tek 
16 times a minute, until put out of vital parts. blow powerful enough to dent 
commission. the steel. This test is frequently 


The steel muscles of the “Aristo- ieee 
Under this grueling abuse, one rat” are concealed in a design of 
stately simplicity; a finish of rare 
of quality required of this finish that 
it must withstand, without cracking, 
the winner until, after 6714 hours, h hice taal htod 
service in an office, the L. B. “Aristo- the steel. 
crat” quit on the 64,800th slam—al- See this prize winner at our near- 
most double the record of its nearest est office. Or write for booklet and 
competitor. ' for information on the Six Big Divi- 
This amazing feat more than justi- sions of L. B. Service listed in the 
fies the plus of painstaking care with coupon below. 


The Hammer Test 


The Sunlight Room 


In this room, giant lights 


e thrown behind a glass screen, 
produce a natural daylight effect, 
under which every “Aristocrat” 
unit is inspected for the accuracy 

. of its color and finish. 


Founded 1876 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 


Factories: Cambridge, Mass. 
San Francisco New Orleans London Paris Plans J+_Makes_|-| Installs | 
i iti = icago, Ill. ion, Y. 

Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies 


London, Eng, 


1. Special Service 3. Filing Systems 4. Card Record Systems 5. Cabinets—Wood 6. Supp lien Cards 
D Analysis Service For Banks For = Led and Steel Over 1,000 styles of plain 
Indexing Service Correspondence For Banks index and stock forms 
O Statistical Service op sane 0 Card Index Cabinets O Folders 
D Deposit Tickets 0 Investments 
D Loan Records Card Ledger Desks L, B. folders 
2. Specialized Departments CD Mortgages DO Mortgages OD Counter-hight units Plain and tab folders 
O Bank Department 0 Pass Books DO Safe Deposits 0 Horizontal units 0 Guides 
Government Department Statistics Safe Keeping Omnibuses Plain, printed and cellu- 
O Insurance Department 0 Withdrawal QO — — O Vault files and shelving loide 
D Library Department Tickets 5 Unit system D Vertical units guides 
D Schools of Filing Valuation eta 


Write name and address in margin below and mail, with coupon above, to Library Bureau 
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Make 


5 INCHES 
give you 2 FEET 


OUR ordinary letter-file sec- 

tions have four drawers—ac- 
commodate 20,000 letters. Good — 
but not enough. 


By adding only five inches to the 
average height of a four-drawer 
file, we've been able to add a fifth 
drawer. Thus a Baker-Vawter sec- 
tion gives you two full feet more 


filing space—enough for 5,000 addi- 
tional letters. You get more filing 4, What’s under the paint? 


space on identically the same floor The backbone of this file is a 
rigid steel frame welded into 
———— space. one piece. The smooth flawless 
steel has a surface finish that is 
Baker-Vawter files are made by a revelation. ' 
Eachnickeled steel one-piece 
us, not for us; they re sold direct to drawer carrier rolls on eight 
hardened steel rollers. Draw- 
you. We know how they are made ers roll almost as easilyloaded _ 
’ as empty. 
and of what. We'll stake our 35. The follower-block never 


sticks—it glides smoothly on 
years reputation on It’s nickle along the 
ething ught to know mor the drawer sides. It locks in 

place positively, releases easily. 
about. There is a convenient thumb- 
latch on each drawer. Shut a 

The coupon will bring you drawer and it latches. It won’t 

: : bounce open. On sections 

further information which will tell equipped with our general lock 
ou need only push a button to 

you how to make your present file ockeall drawers simoltancously 
° ou need suc es in your 

floor space yield you 25 % to 33 ¥, % office or vault.They save space; 
more filing inches. Send for it. they last. Send the coupon and 


6 find out all about them. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. - San Francisco, Cal. 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 


" Com i Our products are sold direct from factory to you. Service is rendered 
emer sa — through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 


Please send us detailed information on Filing 
sections, Filing methods. 
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